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HE game of color, as played for centuries back into Biblical 
} days, is not new—certainly not for drawling Dixie colonels 
or cruel African overseers or fanatic fascist supermen. It’s 
not a nice game—especially for non-Aryans who have been 
the pawn in the cruel craze. 

But the game, as played here in Negro Digest, varies from the 
usual. It’s not designed for the color blind but is an eye-opener 
for the not-too-well-acquainted with the facts of color. The idea 
is simplicity itself—to pick black from white. The first batch of 
ten questions are names of famous men. Identify the blacks and 
the whites—and the Dixie rule that any part Negro blood makes 
a man black is “according to Hoyle’ for purposes of avoiding dis- 
putes. The second group are names of peoples. 

Anything over 70 is a fair score; 80 is good; 90 or over makes 
you an anthropologist. Answers on Page 82. 


1. Alexander Dumas 1. Papuans 
2. John Brown 2. Magyars 
3. Stephen Foster 3. Bantus 

4. Joel Spingarn 4. Nubians 
5. Alexander Pushkin 5. Senegalese 
6. Eli Whitney 6. Basques 
7. Jean Batiste DuSable 7. Maoris 

8. Samuel Coleridge-Taylor 8. Uzbeks 

9. Alexander Hamilton 9. Boers 

r0. Benjamin Banneker 10. Africaners 
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{ American Negro soldiers establishing 
good will in far corners of earth 


Condensed from New York Herald-Tribune 


By Joseph Driscoll 


O ONE is enjoying the war 
1] in the Pacific more than the 
American Negro. 

Wherever a war corre- 
spondent goes nowadays he is likely 
to encounter the smiling faces of 
colored soldiers and sailors from 
Harlem, Chicago, Pittsburgh or 
Dixie. 

The American Negro is smiling 
because he has been given impor- 
tant work to do and because he gets 
along cordially with the native 
Polynesians and Melanesians in the 
South and with the Eskimos and 
Aleuts in the North Pacific area. 

I have heard Negroes declare they 
intend to settle down on a tropic 
isle after the war is won. If they 
care to remain in the services there 


may be a real job for them to do in 
helping to police strategic isles. 
The adaptability of the American 
Negro to extremes of climate is be- 
ing demonstrated in the Pacific from 
the South Seas to the Arctic. Al- 
though hardy Eskimos perish from 
the white men’s diseases when 
brought to the United States, Negro 
settlers have thrived for years in 
Alaska as far north as Point Barrow. 
In British Columbia, the Yukon 
and Alaska, companies of Negroes 
are assisting our engineers in the 
construction of highways, airports 
and docks. Canadians have got 
along with our Negro troops better 
than with some of our white boys 
from New York and New Jersey— 
the Canadians say the Negroes are 
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more polite and less cocky. 

The Negroes themselves have 
been amazed at finding themselves 
so far from home. 

One Negro, when asked how he 
happened to be in Alaska, replied: 

“All I know is they stuck a 
needle in my arm, slapped a fur 
cap on my head and here I atu.” 

Alaska Indians, puzzled by the 
arrival of Negroes, referred to them 
as “black white men.” 

In the South Seas there is not 
much disparity in color between the 
Negroes and Polynesians and Mel- 
anesians, especially the latter. 

Recently I passed through the 
New Hebrides in a large transport, 
formerly a banana boat on the 
Caribbean run. As we paused in a 
fine harbor to discharge men and 
materiel, there were no natives to 
be seen at first, but later a welcom- 
ing party came out in the shape of 
two sarong-clad Melanesians stand- 
ing upright in their outrigger sail- 
boat. 

As I studied the two natives from 
our promenade deck, I was joined 
at the-rail by a Negro mess attendant 
who was equally as dark as the pair 
of Melanesians. 

“Are those natives?” the Negro 
inguired incredulously. I assured 
him they were. 

“Natives!” he repeated, “natives! 
Ha-ha-ha!” and he chortled and 
giggled near to hysterics. 

At Honolulu I saw a company of 
American Negroes come off a trans- 


port in full war regalia, including 
steel helmets and guns. As they 
were driven in trucks through the 
crowded streets of polyglot Hono- 
lulu, I remember how their eyes 
popped with pleasant surprise when 
they saw so many dark-skinned girls 
on the sidewalks. 

Something of the same eye-open- 
ing is going on in dozens of South 
Sea isles garrisoned by Americans. 
The Negroes were amazed to see 
dark-skinned natives who spoke 
American with a British accent. 

Black natives accustomed to 
smoking discarded ends of white 
men’s cigarettes were impressed at 
the magnificent sight of American 
Negroes strolling the avenues with 
six-inch cigars clamped between 
their teeth. 

The friendships established be- 
tween the colored peoples of the 
United States and the South Seas 
should have lasting results. 


We cannot abandon all interest 
in the more strategic islands once 
the war is won. Somehow, perhaps 
in co-operation with other nations, 
we must police the scattered islands 
to guard our vital sea and air routes. 

If this means that we must main- 
tain permanent garrisons here and 
there, the American Negroes will 
have an added inducement for stay- 
ing on. 

To paraphrase a song of the pre- 
vious war: “How ya gonna keep 
‘em down in Dixie after they've 
seen Fiji?” 


{ Victims of bigots play Hitler’s game 


when they indulge in race prejudice 


Jewish Aad Ve ro 


Condensed from Hebrew Union College Monthly 


By Walter White 


Executive Secretary, National Association for Advancement of Colored People 


HE greatest tragedy in a 

“J tragic world is that minor- 

ities here and abroad have 

been so self-centered and 

selfish that, as a whole, they have 

been concerned with and disturbed 

by only the things which happen 
to themselves. 

Religious minorities have even 
joined in pers. ution of other re- 
ligious minorities. Racial minor- 
ities have joined in the game of 
kicking about or looking down 
superior noses at other racial minor- 
ities which happen to be “inferior” 
or which the supercilious minorities 
believe to be beneath them in status. 

Of no two minorities has this 
been so true as of the Negro and 
the Jew in the United States. We 
have utterly failed to realize, or we 
have refused to recognize, that the 
roots of anti-Semitism and anti- 
Negroism are identical. We have 
been blind to the fundamental 
truth that throughout history, the 
creation and development of big- 
otry has followed as rigid a pattern 
as any law of chemistry or physics. 

Bigots always begin their bigotry 


against the most vulnerable and 
weakest group in a country. They 
develop their technique on this 
group. Lies are spread which soon 
lull into acceptance by the general 
public of persecution. When the 
first group has been subjugated, 
then the bigots start on the next 
most defenseless minority. And 
from there to the next until the 
human and civil liberties of minor- 
ities and majorities alike are de- 
stroyed. 

This was the pattern Hitler fol- 
lowed in Germany. It is the pat- 
tern which has been followed here 
in the United States by the Ku Klux 
Klan and other such groups. But 
Negroes were concerned only when 
Negroes were attacked; Jews be- 
came alarmed only when Jewish 
toes were trod upon; Catholics 
worried only about anti-Catholi- 
cism. There were individual excep- 
tions here and there, of course. I 
speak of the attitude of the minor- 
ities as minorities. 

Let me cite an example from my 
own personal experience. In 1935, 
a group of influential, wealthy Jew- 
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ish friends of mine in New York 
asked me to persuade Negro mem- 
bers of the American Olympic team 
to boycott the Berlin meet. “When 
one minority is hit al! minorities 
are hurt,” they told me. 

Present in the group were sev- 
eral leaders of Jewish opinion to 
whom I had attempted to talk a 
few years before about legal action 
the NAACP was then waging 
against covenants in deeds of prop- 
erty prohibiting sale or rental to or 
occupancy by Negroes. I had at- 
tempted to point out that if such 
covenants could be used against 
Negroes, they would in time be used 
against Jewish and other minorities. 

In almost every instance, I had 
been given to understand that the 
persons to whom I talked resented 
any implication that there was any- 
thing in common between the plight 
of the Jew and the Negro in the 
United States. 

As delicately as I could, I told 
the group which wanted me to join 
in boycotting the Olympics—which, 
incidentally, I had already done— 
of my .previous experience and re- 
minded them that had we all been 
more concerned when bigotry raised 
its hand against any minority in any 
part of the world, none of us would 
be in the precarious position we 
were then in. How much more 
true that is in 1943 than it was in 
1935! 

Or there is the situation which 
has existed for nearly a decade in 
a large eastern seaboard city where 
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eight of the ten largest department 
stores are Jewish-owned. Some 
years ago, some of the white cus- 
tomers objected to the presence of 
Negro patrons. All the stores— 
Gentile and Jew—closed out their 
Negro accounts and banned Negroes 
from the stores as customers and, 
in most instances, as employes. A 
few of the more intelligent Jews 
and Negroes in that city have 
worked indefatigably but with al- 
most complete lack of success to 
get this policy changed not only 
because of its injustice, but because 
it was arousing tremendous feeling 
against Jews on the part of Negroes 
in that city and others. It is still 
doing so. 

On the other side of the picture 
is the stupid short-sightedness of 
some Negroes—happily a very in- 
significant minority—who have suc- 
cumbed to the anti-Semitic hysteria 
flowing out of Germany and which 
is being so assiduously cultivated 
by individuals and groups in the 
United States. 

There have also been instances 
of Negro racketeers who, like the 
recently-convicted Robert Jordan in 
New York City, have called them- 
selves “black Hitlers’ and have 
screamed anti-Semitism from soap 
boxes in Harlem and other Negro 
areas. Happily, these men have 
been recognized by Negroes them- 
selves for the charlatans they ob- 
viously are. 

Among both Negroes and Jews 
there is sentiment especially among 
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the more well-to-do that the ex- 
tension of anti-Semitism and anti- 
Negroism can be ended by delud- 
ing oneself into believing that they 
do not exist. Perhaps because the 
percentage of Negroes who have 
amassed considerable wealth is 
smaller than among Jews, and be- 
cause the Negro’s skin color pro- 
hibits him from fleeing from his 
racial identification, this malady— 
for it is a malady in any opinion— 
afflicts Negroes less. 

I firmly do not believe that this 
is the answer to either one of the 
prejudices from which these two 
minorities suffer. I do not con- 
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tend that we who are persecuted 
should spend our entire lives at 
wailing walls nor that we should 
wear our hearts on our sleeves for 
any vandal to peck at. We must, 
instead, recognize racial bigotry for 
what it really is—escapism amount- 
ing to a disease on the part of those 
who in terror and selfishness seek 
a scapegoat for their own miseries 
and shortcomings. 

Those who are the object of the 
attack are playing Hitler's game 
when they indulge in any form of 
prejudice or superiority towards 
others who are victims of the same 
evil forces of oppression. 


Teddy R V:. Beaker an 


SOME YEARS AGO, a tall gaunt Southerner, who 


had been listening to Booker T. Washington making an ad- 
dress in a Deep South town, went up to the illustrious 
Negro educator and thrast forth his hand. The two 
fists, black and white, warmly clasped. 

“I think,” said the son of Dixie, with a tremolo of 
earnestness in his voice, “‘you’re the greatest man in Amer- 
ica!” 

Smiled Booker T.: 
Roosevelt.” 

“Oh, him!” sniffed the elongated one. ‘Why, I've never 
had no use for Teddy ever since the day he insulted the 
South by having you dine with him at the White House!” 

Rev. Edward F. Murphy, Colored Harvest 


“You're forgetting President Teddy 


{| South African Negro eats less, 


dies earlier than any in world 


20- cre 


Condensed from Life 


UTH AFRICA’S 2,200,000 
white men are a lonely white 
garrison on a continent of 
black men. Under their im- 

mediate rule live 7,000,000 Ban- 
tus (Negroes) plus 1,200,000 
mulattoes and Asiatics, who do the 
hard work. The white men do less 
manual labor than any other white 
men in the world. 

South Africa confines its tribal 
blacks to reserves totaling perhaps 
20,000,000 acres and its ‘‘detribal- 
ized” blacks to “‘locations’’ outside 
the cities. The “location” is con- 
stantly patrolled by dread “pickup” 
vans, and a Negro must have a 
pass to leave it. Other passes give 
him the right to look for work, go 
out at night, live with a wife, live 
in a house, work, buy beer. Most 
important of all his papers is a 
poll-fax receipt. 

The town natives earn about $4 
a week as servants or unskilled 
laborers, are forbidden to engage 
in “skilled labor.” 

The South African Negro, in 
general, eats less and dies earlier 
than any other Negro in the world. 
Though he is technically free, he 


must pay a $4-a-year poll tax. When 
he does not pay, he may be jailed, 
whipped or recruited for the gold 
mines. But most of the gold min- 
ers are rented in batches from the 
tribal kings. 

South Africa’s 8,000,000 black 
and colored people elect three white 
men to the South African assembly 
and three to its Senate. They just 
elected the first Communist in South 
Africa’s history. Miscegenation is 
punished with imprisonment for 
both man and woman. 

The blacks do all heavy labor in 
South Africa. This reluctant labor 
is what has deteriorated the South 
African standard of workmanship 
and has left the white man a super- 
visor with leisure to brood, argue 
and fight. 

Prime Minister Jan Smuts has 
said, “This war will have a pro- 
found effect in molding the South 
Africa of the future. The popula- 
tion is not two millions but ten mil- 
lions. You cannot move two million 
white people forward and leave 
eight million others to wallow in 
trouble.” 
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{ Promoter Moe Gale has a knack 


Condensed from New York Mirror 


I. the Japs finished up 

W at °:arl Harbor, and we 

a _iared war, one of the 

first men the govern- 

ment called to Washington was 
Broadway talent tyro Moe Gale. 

Now Moe Gale is no Dillinger 
(Harlem jive for killer-diller) when 
it comes to military shenanigans, 
but Moe knows, perhaps better than 
any other white man in this part of 
the world, colored folks. 

There are 13,000,000 Negroes in 
America. A large percentage of 
them, at one time or another, have 
heard of Moe Gale—for it was he 
who plucked from obscurity, and 
in many instances, poverty, such 
bright lights of the musical world 
as Cab Calloway, the Four Ink 
Spots, Ella Fitzgerald . . . the list 
is long and the space is short. 

If America, then, was to go all 
out in the war effort, it must drive 
home the message that Negroes, 
like their white brethren, must 
be mustered into service on every 
front, including the important one 
at home. 

So, by the time the Army had 
set up its first camp, Moe Gale 
was ready with a list of his “dis- 
coveries,” who have since been kept 


enthusiastically on the go from one 
service man’s entertainment to an- 
other. 

Typical of this readiness to help 
is the case of the Four Ink Spots. 
When Winchell announced that 
they would appear on his Navy 
Benefit Show, and when the time 
for their performance neared, they 
were on a job in Connecticut. With 
only minutes to spare, the Ink Spots 
piled into taxicabs—it took four to 
handle their equipment—and, pre- 
ceded by a motorcycle escort, raced 
over state borders to arrive at the 
Garden in time for the show. 

Gale is without doubt the most 
important influence on the hundred- 
million-dollar swing industry. Even 
to be auditioned by him these busy 
days is almost tantamount to suc- 
cess. | Youngish-looking, —black- 
haired, given to smartly tailored 
tweeds and a pipe—he was not al- 
ways such a highly publicized figure. 

His first bid for the limelight 
came in 1927 the night Lindbergh 
landed in Paris. What the Lone 
Eagle’s arrival had to do with the 
effect on Harlem remains undeter- 
mined, but it is a matter of record 
that that night the patrons of the 
Savoy Ballroom were indulging in 
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more than their usual degree of 
frenzied terpsichore. 

“All those trying to give an imi- 
tation of Lindy hopping for France 
will be thrown out,” Gale an- 
nounced. 

The acrobatic antics of the danc- 
ers was not moderated; but the 
name of a nation-sweeping dance 
craze was born—it was from then 
on the “Lindy Hop.” 

Friends like to remember, too, 
the time in London when Gale was 
trying to book the Ink Spots, a col- 
ored quartet. For weeks, he had 
been given the broom—he hadn't 
even been able to get in to see the 
head man of the British Broadcast- 
ing Company. 

Then one day that official’s mo- 
tor car collided with one driven by 
an American. The Britisher apolo- 
gized and offered to pay the dam- 


ages. “Never mind the damages,” 
said Gale. “How about an audition 
instead ?” 


The Ink Spots won an air con- 
tract, which rolled up a substantial 
sum and considerably more than 
boat fare back to Harlem. 


White Meat... And Dark 


Gale boasts that he is no musi- 
cian himself. Of his unerring in. 
stinct in picking such winners, he 
says: 

“When I first hear them they do 
something to me that you can't 
define. I feel that if it hits me 
it'll hit other people. When my 
instinct clashes with my judgment 
—then I follow my instinct.” 

A promoter once asked Gale to 
loan $50,000 to open a ballroom on 
the site of an old car barn on 
Lenox avenue. Moe became his 
partner instead, earned a million 
dollars, bought out the partners 
and manufactured a temple of jive 
whose fame has spread across the 
world. 

Coming out of Bob Weitman’s 
Paramount Theater one morning, 
he heard four mellow voices blend- 
ing up from the cellar. Gale poked 
past the boilers to find four dusky 
porters who, under his manage- 
ment, became the Four Ink Spots. 
They made $18 per week. Three 
years later they played the Para- 
mount at $5,000 per. 


RICHARD TREGASKIS, author of ‘Guadalcanal 
Diary,” writes about a friendly encounter between an Amer- 
ican Navy officer and a cannibal chief. The officer visited 
the chief's village, and, in the course of the ensuing pow- 
wow, pleaded, “If you see American soldiers come down 
from the sky in parachutes, you must not eat them. They 
are here to protect you from Japs.” 

The Chief replied, “No eat white men—too bitter.” 


Bennett Cerf, Saturday Review of Literature 
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ORE THAN one hundred 
newspapers, in- 

cluding all the big ones, 

opposed Eugene Talmadge 
when he ran for another term as 
governor of Georgia in the summer 
of 1942. Only three small ones 
were for him. 

He had been guilty of the two 
greatest sins that can be done 
# against the South—the sin of lay- 
ing unholy hands on the educa- 
tional system and the sin of agitat- 
ing falsely the race problem. Edu- 
cation is mow as in the past the 
South’s best answer to its problems. 
The Negro is now as always its 
most difficult problem. Talmadge 
was made to pay in stinging defeat 
by an electorate turned to its best 
lights. 
> But this was only one battle. 
And it was won against difficulties 


JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES has been 
both an economist and novelist and asso- 
ciated with newspapers in three South- 
ern cities. He comes from an old 
Southern family. At present he is 
editor and conducts a daily column for 
the Birmingham Age-Herald. 


Editor sees ‘agitation’ endangering 
gains made by Negroes in past decade 


Condensed from the book, “The Fighting South”’ 


By John Temple Graves 


gathering fast because of the con- 
tinuing agitation of the Negro by 
Northern leaders who were insist- 
ing on concessions the South was 
overwhelmingly unwilling to make. 
Within a few days after the Tal- 
madge defeat in September an or- 
ganization called “The Vigilantes, 
Inc.,”” was organized in Georgia by 
his associates. Its charter recited 
that it should have the power to 
confer “an initiation or degree rit- 
ualism, fraternal and secret obliga- 
tions, words, grips, signs and cere- 
monies.” Its intent was plain. 

A month later lynching broke 
out in Mississippi. Two fourteen- 
year-old Negro boys, charged with 
criminal attack upon a 13-year-old 
white girl, were hanged from a 
Quitman bridge. A Negro man, 
convicted of the murder of a white 
man, was taken from a Jones 
County jail and murdered by a mob 
of 75 to 100 whites. Murder was 
the name and there was enough 
state and common law against it 
without benefit of the federal gov- 
ernment to bring 75 to 100 death 
sentences, 
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Talmadge had been beaten, for 
the time being, but his soul was 
marching on—by courtesy of the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, the 
Northern Negro press, the politi- 
cians and sentimentalists in high 
places at Washington, and the de- 
voted but cross-eyed humanitarians. 

All argument among those who 
proposed that the war be made an 
occasion for forcing Negro ad- 
vancement was that promises after 
the other World War were not ful- 
filled. If the promises were of total 
elimination of racial distinctions 
they had indeed not been honored. 
But if they were promises of a 
greater progress than the race had 
ever made before and then any 
other group was making, with more 
in prospect, there were aspects in 
which they had been honored in 
full. 

There had been a striking ad- 
vancement in Negro education, for 
example. In 1910 about 30 per 
cent of all Negroes were illiterate. 
In 1942 only about eight per cent 
were in the classification. There 
were 64 Negro high schools in 
1915, in 1942 there were 2500. 
More than twice as many Negroes 
graduated from college in the 
1930's as in the 1920's. The num- 
ber of Negro supervisors of educa- 
tion in the South with college de- 
grees had increased from 15 per 
cent to 70 per cent in 10 years. 
Many of them had masters’ degrees. 

There had been advancement in 
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health. Fifty years ago the annual 
death rate among Negroes in the 
United States was approximately 
33 per thousand. ‘Heroic improve. 
ments in health facilities and modes 
of living,” reported President Ed- 
win R. Embree of the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund, in 1942, “have cut that 
rate more than in half—to an esti- 
mated 14 per thousand. This is 
still 32 per cent above the annual 
death rate of 10.6 for the United 
States as a whole, though it com- 
pares favorably with the death rates 
for total populations in all but a 
few very advanced countries.” It 
was immensely better than the 
Negro death rate of approximately 
25 per thousand before the last 
World War. 

In the period from 1930 to 1940 
the average life expectancy for 
Negroes, while lower than that of 
whites was increasing twice as fast 
as that of whites. The Negro death 
rate from tuberculosis had already 
been cut in half. 

There had been advancement in 
organization. The National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Colored People had expanded from 
about 50 local chapters to more 
than 500. Its executives were able 
to travel 154,761 miles in 1941 and 
attend 1008 meetings in 191 cities 
of 36 states. Seventy-one new 
branches were organized in 1941 
alone. The circulation of its maga- 
zine, The Crisis, had mounted to 
110,000. The National Negro Con- 
gtess had 102 chapters. 
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The ranks of organized labor had 
been opened. In Alabama in 1942 
one-third of the 102,000 CIO mem- 
bers were Negroes. 

Reflecting the improving lot of 
the Negro and his developing con- 
sciousness of himself was the Negro 
press. There were 230 Negro pa- 
pers in the country in 1942, with 
a total circulation of 1,406,800. 

Negro business organizations had 
prospered. The North Carolina 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
largest Negro business in the world, 
increased its assets from $476,645 
in 1918 to $7,222,192 in 1942. In 
the period its insuzznce in force 
grew from $16,096,722 to $57,- 
730,690. 

A very great advancement was in 
factors represented by the decline 
in lynchings. In spite of efforts of 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People to 
keep the total impressive by count- 
ing in other forms of killing, rec- 
ords of Tuskegee Institute showed 
that the number of lynchings had 
dropped to only two or three a year. 
This compared with 80 in 1919, 
and 130 in 1901. 

There had been advance, too, in 
law enforcement among Negroes 
themselves, and that is something 
of a very great importance. Most 
of the homicides which shift the 
“murder capital” of America from 
one Southern city to another are 
killings of Negroes by Negroes. 
In the past there has been demeral- 
izing tendency to think of these 
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killings as not worth the efficient 
prosecution that would result if a 
white person were the victim. 

When a death sentence was ex- 
ecuted in North Carolina in the 
summer of 1942 against a Bun- 
combe County Negro convicted of 
capital assault upon a Negro girl, 
the Asheville Citizen commented 
that North Carolina was “begin- 
ning to give fuller cognizance to 
the principle that rights of all in- 
dividuals are sacred . . . Justice 
amd common sense agree that the 
Negro who ‘with malice afore- 
thought’ kills a member of his 
own race should receive the same 
kind of punishment as that received 
by the Negro who murders a white 
person. So with the crime of rape 
or any other legal offense against 
person and property.” 

Another important advance for 
the Negro in the South had been 
increased understanding by white 
people that Negroes were living as 
near them as their kitchens, wash- 
tubs, dining rooms, bedrooms and, 
most thought-suggesting of all, 
their nurseries. Syphilis is no re- 
specter of Jim Crow, and neither is 
tuberculosis. Neither are the other 
contagious diseases that come of 
poverty, uncleanliness, ignorance, 
malcontent, and dirty minds. The 
mental, physical, and moral condi- 
tion of the Southern Negro touches 
Southern white people in many 
places. It touches their food, their 
beds, their clothes, and the minds 
and bodies of their children. 


Another advance had been in 
the number of large Southern daily 
newspapers championing the Ne- 
gro. That, in some respects, was 
the most notable advance of all, 
for the friendship of the white 
liberal Southerner is the Negro’s 
basic hope there. Such papers as 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch, the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, the Bir- 
mingham News and Age-Herald, 
the Raleigh News and Observer, the 
Montgomery Advertiser and many 
others had been conspicuous in be- 
friending the black man. 

An improving point of view 
among Southern whites towards the 
Negro had been illustrated in the 
wide outcry against Governor Tal- 
madge when he interfered with 
Georgia's higher educational system 
and raised the race issue in excuse. 
The Georgia University System was 
dropped or suspended by the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities, 
the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, the American As- 
sociation Law Schools, the National 
Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Business, and the American As- 
sociation of Teachers Colleges—but 
well before most of these national 
organizations acted it had been 
dropped by the Southern Confer- 
ence of Universities and the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

The greatest advancement for 
the Negro—in what it promised 
more than in what it had yet 
brought about—was his discovery 
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by the Democratic Party. For the 
first time in history the Negro vote 
went to this party in 1932. It went 
again in 1936 and 1940. Insofar 
as it represented something near to 
a balance of power in pivotal states 
like Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, it 
was possibly of more value to the 
Democratic Party than the vote of 
the white man in the South. 

In spite of his inability to vote 
in that section the Negro might 
actually exercise more political 
power in the nation than did the 
white Southerners who voted. That 
was a tremendous fact. Its impli- 
cations ran in many directions and 
some of them were tragic. In an 
increasingly political and federal 
day the Negro was going to be 
competed for by both parties in 
years to come and on a basis of 
concessions that would bring un- 
precedented advancement. 

The Negro had been discovered, 
too, by the Supreme Court. Over 
and over again that court had de- 
cided against lower court convic- 
tions of Negroes where Negroes 
had been excluded from the jury. 
The court had ruled that the pay 
of Negro and white school teachers 
must be the same, that railroad fa- 
cilities must be equal in quality and 
service, that equal graduate schools 
must be made available. 

An interesting result of the de- 
cision for equal pay of school teach- 
ers, as Jonathan Daniels pointed 
out, was that the teaching profes- 
sion among Negroes tended to be 
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more than ever one of the best paid 
ones available to the race and to 
draw, therefore, the best t.jient of 
the race, while the same pay for 
white teachers, representing a low 
income according to white stand- 
ards, continued in its tendency to 
discourage talent in school teaching 
among that race. Each of the 
Supreme Court decisions meant 
enormous advances and promises 
for the Negro. 

The Negro had been discovered, 
too, by the New Deal. Even though 
some of the measures brought ac- 
tual hardship on him rather than 
help during the first years, the tar- 
get was the underprivileged Amer- 
ican. Since the Negro was as a 
class the most underprivileged, it 
was he who received most of the 
benefits and who would profit most 
from the social and economic meas- 
ures as they were adapted and sys- 
tematized in years to come. 

Best of all for him, in the long 
run, the Negro had been discovered 
by economists and business men. 
There had been time when, except 
for his own convenience and the 
conscience of white men, it made 
little or no economic difference 
whether the Negro ate anything, 
wore anything, was sheltered any- 
where, or had the comforts and 
gadgets of civilization. But that 
was before mass production made 
mass consuming a practical neces- 
sity of the machine age. It was be- 
fore the economy of plenty whose 
name is taken so much in vain by 
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lions of laissez faire. It was before 
mechanical capacity for making 
enough of everything for everybody 
brought about an economic impera- 
tive of getting things distributed to 
everybody. 

More and more the great corpo- 
rations and business establishments 
had begun to see that the final 
Process in their integration was 
the manufacture of customers. And 
just as the South as a whole con- 
tained, because of its comparative 
poverty, the greatest potential cus- 
tomer source in America, so did 
the Southern Negro, whose eco- 
nomic lot was the lowest, represent 
the Southern purchasing power that 
offered most to development. 

Much of the advancement of the 
Negro since the First World War 
had come about as a result of ef- 
forts by the very leaders and or- 
ganizations that were agitating him 
to demand a radical and immediate 
more in the midst of a war which 
threatened him most of all Amer- 
icans. 

The very hands that had given 
him so much were in danger of 
taking it away. For if the peace 
between white men and black in 
the South is lost there will be no 
advancing, nor any holding of ad- 
vances. The black man must get 
on with the white man there, no 
matter what Washington orders or 
New York wants. 

The fact that Southern whites 
will not consent to a doing away 
with segregation does not preclude 
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a constant improvement in the 
black man’s side of Jim Crow, a 
constant trend, as one Negro editor 
in the South has put it, towards 
making the color line a perpendicu- 
lar, not a horizontal, one. The 
fact that, poll tax or no, Southern 
Negroes are not going to be ad- 
mitted to polls in numbers threat- 
ening white majorities, does not 
eliminate the process under which 
more and more Southern Negroes 
are being allowed to vote. 
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The Negro problem is one on 
which the South can be stimulated 
into doing right things but not 
forced. Undoubtedly the develop. 
ing liberalism of many white South- 
erners on the subject gets some of 
its inspiration from the earnest and 
proper concern of liberals outside. 
But it is to these Southerners that 
leadership must be left. Their on- 
the-spot estimates are the only prac- 
tical guides. 


Yankees Again! 


WHILE the Ringling Brothers circus was at its winter 
quarters in’ Florida, a chimpanzee escaped and fled into an 
orange grove. The next morning the owner of the grove 
discovered the chimp hanging by its tail, picking oranges 
with both hands and feet—and doing the job faster than 
any human could do it. 

The rancher immediately called a meeting of the County 
Farm Bureau and invited the growers to watch the chimp 
in action. They were duly impressed . . . 

“This chimp may be the answer to our manpower prob- 
lem,” the rancher proposed. “We buy a boat, send it to 
Africa, load it up with thousands of chimps, bring ‘em 
back, put ’em in the groves, and we got no worries. I 
think it'll work”... 

“Sure it'll work,” another rancher agreed. ‘You'll buy 
the boat, send it to Africa, get the chimps, they'll pick the 
oranges and make us a fortune. And then d’ya know 
what'll happen? Those damned Yankees will come down 
here and free ‘em.” 

Leonard Lyons, New York Post 


{ Negro ball teams keep going 
despite all war difficulties 


Vo 


Condensed from New York Post 


By Stanley Frank 


Sports Editor, New York Post 


N AUTHENTIC, if anon- 
A ymous, branch of baseball 

is managing to limp along 

this year in spite of prob- 
lems posed by the war and peculiar 
to the American social system. 

Negro teams are playing regu- 
larly, making some money occasion- 
ally and minding their business now 
that it is plain that the vague prom- 
ises of last year to give colored 
players big-league trials were cheap 
publicity dodges or weaseling eva- 
sions of an important national 
issue. 

Existence always has been a 
struggle for the two major Negro 
leagues and the dozens of inde- 
pendent teams, and it is more of 
a touch-and-go affair than ever 
before. Oddly enough, there is no 
shortage of players. Not one prom- 
inent star has been drafted. 

Traveling restrictions and suit- 
able accommodations for the teams 
now are the chief headaches. For- 
merly it was no trouble at all for 
the teams to go wherever the spirit 
and a guarantee moved them. The 


players merely piled into their 
gaudy buses and went. 

The ODT ban on chartered 
buses has eliminated such traffic, 
of course, imposing severe strains 
on budgets always precarious and 
knocking out dates which were 
good for a week’s pay. Games 
can be accepted only where the 
trains run, bringing up another dif- 
ficulty the major league clubs have 
had to contend with for many 
years. As everyone but an immi- 
grant fresh off the boat knows, prac- 
tically every hotel will not accept 
a Negro ball team. 

The most damaging blow was the 
curtailment of night baseball along 
the Atlantic Coast, the gold coast 
for Negro teams. All games ex- 
cept Sunday doubleheaders were 
played at night before the war; 
the management could meet ex- 
penses and have a little something 
left over even if the Sunday dou- 
bleheader was rained out. Now a 
damp Sunday can leave a troupe 
high and not altogether dry. 

The situation is not without com- 
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pensations, however. Abundance of 
loose money in the Middle West, 
where night baseball is not re- 
stricted by dimouts, has opened 
new and promising territory for 
the colored teams. 

The fabulous Satchel Paige is 
pitching and of course, winning 
for the Kansas City Monarchs. 
The war has done much for Paige 
or, rather, the gent holding chattel 
rights to him. Paige was given to 
driving a bright red roadster, deco- 
rated conspicuously with his name 
and achievements, at speeds rang- 
ing between 50 and 90 miles an 
hour. It was 50 miles in traffic. 
The old guy—they say in Negro 
circles that he’s older than Chalky 
Wright—was the most disappearing 
ball player since Flint Rhem, but 
gas restrictions have confined cruis- 
ing radius to the ball park and the 
nearest bar. 

Josh Gibson, the black Babe 
Ruth, is clearing all fences for the 
Homstead Grays after a mysterious 
nervous breakdown during the win- 


ter. The Grays, the Yankees of 
their set, again are the class of the 
league. 

Negro baseball is not without 
surprises and misadventures. Ho- 
ratio Martinez, the New York 
Cubans’ shortstop, picked up some 
extra money and very good pick- 
ings, too—playing during the win- 
ter in the Dominican Republic 
league, which Dictator Trujillo has 
been supporting for years, possibly 
on the assumption that it is cheaper 
to give his people baseball than 
bread. 

The Cubans cabled Martinez 
when they were assembling, but 
the summonses were ignored. The 
Cubans believed they had seen the 
last of their shortstop when Mar- 
tinez suddenly arrived in Miami 
and phoned, explaining he had de- 
cided to play in Los Estados Unidos 
after all. It seems that Martinez 
was too tough for Trujillo’s favo- 
rite pitcher and had been asked 
kindly to take his talents elsewhere. 


IN ATLANTA, two Negro privates strode through 


Men Of Nas 


four Pullmans and into the diner. 


They sat down. 


Said one to the other: “Reckon we couldn’t do this if 
there wasn’t a war going on.” And the other said: ‘‘Nope, 
not unless we aimed to start one.” 


Collier's Magazine 


{ Roland Hayes won real triumph 
when he won mother over to his singing 


Condensed from St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


By Jack Balch 


HEN Roland Hayes, the 
Ws Negro tenor, sang be- 

fore the King and Queen 

of England on a day that 
he will never forget, reporters back 
home in Boston visited his mother 
the next morning to see what she 
had to say. They found her busy 
in her kitchen. “We have come to 
hear the story from you, Mrs. 
Hayes,” they said. 

“What story?” she asked. 

“Don’t you know that your son 
sang to the King and Queen of 
England yesterday ?” 

“I knowed it before any of you 
knowed it,” said the old lady 
with satisfaction. ‘Now you all 
go along. My irons is hot, and if 
I don’t get on with my work, my 
boys won’t have their shirts.” 

Hayes, 56, white-thatched now, 
and at the peak of a long career, 
chuckles as he tells the story. “That 
was like her to say that,’ he says 
proudly. “Of course, she knew 
I had sung before Their Majesties. 
Hadn't I practically broken a leg 
getting to where I could send her 
a cable that night, to tel! her that 


I had finally broken the critical 
ice?” 

“Mother was born a slave,” 
Hayes said. ‘With her, religion 
was a living thing. Of course, she 
was glad I had sung before Their 
Majesties. But she was glad mostly 
because I was glad. She wasn’t 
impressed the least bit with the suc- 
cess for me that that appearance 
promised. What she wanted to 
know was, was singing a following 
you could call God’s work? I did 
not really win her over to my side 
until I told her how I had sung 
spirituals which she had taught me 
to slum-dwellers in London’s pov- 
erty-stricken East Side. Then she 
wept and blessed my work.” 

Since his early days of struggle, 
when he sang up and down the land 
“for doughnuts, until I began to 
hit meat,’”’ he has achieved the rec- 
ognition of his peers by the inclu- 
sion of his name in Who’s Who, 

But it is doubtful if he sets more 
stock by this inclusion than by the 
recognition finally accorded his vo- 
cation by his mother. 
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IF I WERE A NEGRO 


{| Protest against human indecency 
goes deep down under the skin 


Whuldn t Forget 


By Ruth Benedict 


Noted Columbia University Anthropologist 


F I WERE a Negro in New York City, every time I 

Y went to visit my friends I should have to steel my- 

self against how the elevator man and the people 
riding in the elevator might treat me. 

Every time I went into a restaurant, every time I went 
shopping, every time I took a bus, everytime I looked for 
a job, I might meet that steely or insolvent rebuff. I'd have, 
deep down under ail my other thoughts and under my cus- 
tomary demeanor, one inescapable protest: “I am a human 
being just as they are. How do they know they’re so much 
better than I am?” e 

If I were a Negro I should have had to learn all my 
lifetime the implications of this protest. Being a white, I 
haven’t been through the mill which grinds out repetitiously 
day after day this plea for human decency; it hasn’t gotten 
so deep under my skin. I am on the top looking down and 
that is inevitably different from being on the bottom look- 
ing up. I can forget. If I were a Negro I couldn’t. “They” 
wouldn’t let me. ‘“They” would have insisted on keeping 
the protest green. 

If I were a Negro, therefore, thousands of whites would 

- have conspired to teach me a passionate demand for human ’ 
decency. I should have learned it by heart as whites rarely 
do. I should know something that they do not know; I 
should know in its simple, eternal essentials what it is 
that makes human life decent: that men respect each other, 
that they follow a Golden Rule. Laws and constitutions 
and economic reforms would all be good or bad to me by 
this touchstone: are they a framework within which respect 
is accorded to each human being’s abilities and needs and 

desire really to “belong’—are they pushing. some people 
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into the outer darkness—of hopeless poverty, or racial caste, 
of bitter subjection to the whims of other men? Just the 
same touchstones I should have learned to apply, not only 
to laws and constitutions, but to every personal contact of 
human beings, casual or intimate; are they founded on 
respect for each other?—are they mutual dealings where 
whatever one of them “would that men should do unto 
him” he would do “even so to them.” 

If I were a Negro I should fight as my bitterest tempta- 
tion the day dream of “showing” the whites. There’d be 
plenty of provocation for me to dream of treating him as 
he's treated me. But that would be treachery to that protest 
which is deepest in me. Swapping places would not make 
that decent world where mutual respect is possible; it 
would leave the same kind of world I protest against. 

If I were a Negro, I should bend all my efforts to keep 
my protest clear and bright: my protest against all those 
ways in which people get pushed around and made afraid 
and stripped of their full value as men and as women. 
Because Fascism is the greatest of these projects, I should 
hate Fascism with an inwardness whites can hardly achieve. 
Because hopeless poverty puts people in the power of those 
who have the say-so, I should fight for social security. 

If I were a Negro I should have common cause with 
millions of people on this earth, black and white and yel- 
low, and the bitter lesson I had learned perforce would 
give me fellowship with them while I worked in-season 
and out-of-season for a world where decency and the 
Golden Rule are commoner than in the world today. 


CAYO) 
Aristocracy 


I HOLD that if the Almighty had ever made a set of 
men that should do all the eating and none of the work, 
He would have made them with mouths only and no 
hands; and if He had ever made another class that He 
intended should do all the work and no eating, He would 
have made them with hands and no mouths. 

Abraham Lincoln 


WHO’S WHO 


is president of a re- was the first French is the American 
public in the West Colonial Governor minister to an Afri- 
Indies. to support De can republic. 
Gaulle. 


is one of the few recently negotiated a is president-elect of 
remaining emperors lend-lease pact with an African republic 
in the world. the U. S. founded by U. S. 


freedmen. 
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{ Sam and Johnny learn democracy 


includes art and nightsticks 


‘ave 


Condensed from New Masses 


By Albert Halper 


ISS GOLDEN and Miss 

Flannagan were talking 
in low, excited voices in 
the hall. 

“Why, Helen, I just couldn't be- 
lieve my eyes,” Miss Golden was 
exclaiming. ‘When I gave my class 
an art problem to work out yesterday 
afternoon I had no idea I'd get such 
wonderful results. Johnny Tatum’s 
water color of a butcher shop was 
simply marvelous! You wouldn't 
think Negro pupils of that age had 
such an exciting sense of color, 
would you?” 

Miss Flannagan was just as en- 
thusiastic. ‘I tell you, Jen, I’m just 
as flabbergasted as you are. Hon- 
estly, I didn’t expect any results at 
all, either. It’s different with white 
pupils. Most of them get crayon 
sets or water colors for Christmas 
and dabble at home. But I’m sure 
none of my pupils ever held a crayon 
or a water color brush in their hands 


ALBERT HALPER is a well-known 
American novelist whose best-selling 
works include “Union Square,” “The 
Foundry,” and ‘‘The Chute.” His short 
stories have appeared in many maga- 
zines and are included in several fam- 
ous annual collections. 


before. And what some of the boys 
and girls in my class did was simply 
marvelous, too. I just can’t get over 
it. Sam Hurd’s drawing was the 
best.” 

“What was his about?” 
Golden asked eagerly. 

“It was a water color of his 
mother’s kitchen; just a sink, one 
chair, and a wash tub in it, with his 
mother bending tiredly over the tub. 
Really, I can’t figure how a boy that 
age could get such feeJing into it. 
Can you?” 

“I've been thinking of it all 
morning,” Miss Golden said to her 
friend. 

“T have, too, Jen. I feel we ought 
to do something about it.” 

Miss Flannagan thought awhile. 

“There must be some way we can 
help,” she finally said. 

“Oh, I’m sure there must be! We 
can't let all that talent go to waste. 
The instructions from the office said 
it was just an experiment and to put 
the children back to printing letters 
or drawing houses afterward, but 
we just can’t let talent like that go 
to waste. Can we?” She looked at 
her friend earnestly and eagerly. 


Miss 
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“There must be a way out,” Miss 
Flannagan repeated. 

That afternoon, right after lunch 
hour, a special assembly meeting was 
held. All the classes were marched 
to the main hall to listen to an ad- 
dress on air raid drill by a repre- 
sentative of the municipal fire de- 
partment. 

The entire school, which was sol- 
idly Negro, listened attentively. 
Fourteen hundred colored faces 
were turned toward the speaker ; the 
eyes of the children were wide open 
and the little bodies were bent for- 
ward. Then Mr. Horley, the prin- 
cipal, rose and cleared his throat. 

“We have just heard,” he said in 
a voice that carried to all sections of 
the assembly hall, “how the enemy 
plans to bomb our city and our 
homes and wreak his foul fury on 
American soil. We know that the 
barbarians who are our enemies 
dream to crush us and make us their 
slaves. But their aspirations and 
dreams will never turn into reality. 
Why not? Because we will fight 
for our freedom. We will fight be- 
cause this is a free land and we are 
a free people, and a strong free 
people like us never will be slaves. 
The entire student body will now 
rise and give the oath of allegiance 
to the American flag.” 

The children, aged six to fifteen, 
chanted the words together. 

During the afternoon recess Miss 
Flannagan got Miss Golden off in a 
corner down the corridor and said, 
“I've thought of something, Jen. 
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Something exciting. I happened to 
think of it when Mr. Horley was 
speaking to the students during the 
meeting. 

“That mass meeting did some- 
thing to me. I just can’t explain it, 
but the kids were sitting so atten- 
tively, listening to Mr. Horley, that 
all I thought about was your 
Johnny Tatum and my Sam Hurd. 
I said to myself we've just got to 
do something to encourage them 
and to show them how we really 
feel about them.” 

Listening, little Miss Golden 
began glowing eagerly again. “Yes, 
but how, Helen? How?” 

“Well, Jen, I thought of this: 
Let’s encourage them by giving them 
carfare to go by themselves down 
to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
The pictures there will excite and 
stimulate them and open up a new 
world for them.” 

“Why, Helen, I think that’s won- 
derful! Let’s give them the carfare 
to go today!” 

“That's what I thought, too!” 

“Yes! And instead of a dime, 
let’s give them each a quarter, so 
that they can eat a bar of candy or 
something; it'll make them feel as 
though they’re going on an outing!” 

An hour and a half later the two 
teachers kept Johnny Tatum and 
Sam Hurd after school. The two 
boys, eleven and thirteen, were ter- 
rifled. The white teachers were 
smiling—but you couldn’t tell what 
white people were going to do when 
they smiled like that. 
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“Miss Flannagan and I think you 
two boys are doing very fine work in 
art class,’ Miss Golden began 
eagerly. “In fact, we think your 
work is exciting.” 

Then Miss Golden explained 
their plan. The two boys listened 
in silence, their eyes still lowered 
suspiciously. When she had fin- 
ished Miss Golden asked them a 
question in her warm voice. “You 
two boys have never been to an art 
gallery, have you?” 

“No'm,” they answered, 
looking at the floor. 

“Do you want to go to the Metro- 
politan Museum and look at great 
works of art this afternoon?” 

Johnny Tatum looked at his 
friend Sam Hurd. ‘“‘Yes’m,” he said 
in a low voice. 

Sam Hurd looked at his shoes. 
“Yes’m, we do,” he answered. 

“Then here’s twenty-five cents 
apiece, for carfare and for some 
candy or something. You'll have to 
hurry; if you get there by four you 
can stay there two whole hours be- 
fore it closes at six. Do you think 
you can find the Metropolitan by 
yourselves ?”’ 

“We can find it,” they said 
throatily, muffling their excitement 
before the white teachers. 

The two teachers watched from 
the windows as Johnny Tatum and 
Sam Hurd made their way quickly 
across the playground toward the 
subway at 135th Street. 

The train roared along the dark 
tube. Across the aisle two white 
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men were reading the afternoon 
papers. One of them had his face 
buried in the sports section; the 
other was reading the general news. 
When the second man turned a 
sheet of his paper, Johnny Tatum 
and Sam Hurd saw headlines an- 
nouncing another “mugging” mur- 
der of a white man in Harlem. 
“Crime wave mounts. . . . More 
police to patrol streets . . . and 
parks. .. .” The boys sat very still 
in their seats. As he folded his 
paper back, getting ready to follow 
up the account of the “crime wave’ 
on a rear page, the white man 
looked up from the sheet and glared 
at them. 

They got off at the 86th Street 
station and began walking east, 
without speaking. The Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art was on the Fifth 
Avenue side and they cut through 
one of the secondary paths which 
bisected the park. 

Suddenly the two boys saw four 
policemen patrolling an area near 
an underpass. They stopped in 
their tracks and, though they had 
done nothing wrong, they doubled 
back and took another side path 
which curved northwest before it 
cut east again. Two hundred yards 
on, they saw two more policemen 
standing near some bushes. 

“Let’s go home,” Johnny whim- 
pered. He was three inches shorter 
than Sam. 

“No, let’s go on. What we done? 
Nothin’. Let’s go down this round- 
about way near the rocks. I know 
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this part of the park from last 
summer.” 

Feeling the weight of his two 
years’ seniority, Sam took the lead. 
In five minutes, after climbing over 
some big outcroppings, they came 
into the open where a broad field 
of withered lawn spread before 
them. Sam pointed. “There she is! 
That big white building must 
be it!” 

Excited, they hurried down the 
long sloping field, toward the build- 
ing which sprawled ahead in the 
gloom. When they reached the 
broad flight of stairs in front of it, 
after going around the building's 
flank, they were panting; they had 
run the last hundred yards without 
knowing it. 

Passing the turnstiles, the boys 
found themselves in the huge en- 
trance hall. Heroic sculpture, Egyp- 
tian mausoleums, and pillars stood 
coldly; the museum itself looked 
like a mausoleum. 

The two boys stared at each 
other. They didn’t like it. The 
coldness bore down on them. Then 
Johnny saw the inner central flight 
of stairs which led up to the French, 
Flemish, and Italian wings. 

“Let's go see,” he said. 

“Sure, let’s!” 

They ran up the stairs two at a 
time, turned right and struck the 
first French and Flemish galleries. 

“Boy, look at that one with all 
them soldiers!’’ said Johnny. 

“And this one with all those 
people swimmin’ on the beach!” 


July 


said Sam. “Lookit that sun!” 

“Think of a guy drawin’ all that 
and not making a mistake!” 

“Yeah. He mus’ be a great artist, 
sure enough.” 

“Yeah, he mus’.”’ 

A guard came along, smiling. 
“You boys interested in modern 
French painting?” 

“Yessir,” they answered in low 
voices, respectfully. ‘“Teacher sent 
us here.” 

“That's fine. Well, look around, 
It’s all free to look at.” 

“Yessir,” they said respectfully. 
The guard, smiling, walked on. 

They explored a few other rooms 
after the guard had left them but 
came back again to the French and 
Flemish galleries. 

Suddenly the bells high up near 
the ceiling rang, startling them. It 
was the five-minute warning. The 
lights winked off for a fraction of 
a second, then came on again. 

“I guess we gotta go,” said 
Johnny. 

“It mus’ be closing time. Let's 
duck out.” 

On the way out they met the same 
guard again. “How'd you like it, 
boys?” 

Johnny Tatum’s face was lit up. 
“We liked it fine, yessir.” 

“It’s the best painting we ever 
see,” put in Sam excitedly. “And 
we know why it’s free to us, too.” 

Amused, the guard asked a ques- 
tion. “Why?” 

“Because we live in a free coun- 
try where everybody believes in 
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democracy.” The excitement from 
looking at the paintings had loos- 
ened the boys’ tongues at last. ““Yes- 
sir, we learn things like that at 
school.” 

The guard looked at the two 
badly clothed Negro boys. Johnny 
Tatum wore tennis sneakers and 
Sam’s coat was torn. He looked at 
their alive eyes. 

“You boys have got the right 
idea,” the guard agreed. “Come 
back any time.” 

“Yessir,” they said together. 

When the two boys came out 
upon the steps it was dark. 

The boys went around the left 
wing of the building and cut into 
the park, heading for the West Side 
subway which would take them back 
to Harlem. 

Then Sam Hurd saw the police- 
men; there were three of them near 
one of the drives. The two boys 
stopped. 

“Here, let’s cut through these 
bushes,” Sam said. ‘“They lead out 
to a drive I know. Then all we 
gotta do is to follow the drive outa 
the park. C’mon, let’s go.” 

They ducked into the bushes, Sam 
leading, spreading the branches with 
his hands so that his friend wouldn’t 
get scratched in the face. They 
stooped low in order to evade the 
thicker, more stubborn branches. 

Still stooping low, parting bushes, 
they made their way toward one of 
the main drives. Branches cracked 
under their feet. Ahead were the 
lights, gleaming through the twigs. 
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Then strong hands gripped them. 
Johnny Tatum screamed but Sam 
was petrified. 

The two policemen dragged them 
out on the sidewalk, each officer 
holding a boy; they were shouting: 

“What are you boogies up to?” 

“Sneaking in the bushes waitin’ 
to hold up somebody and mug ’im, 
eh?” 

Terrified, feeling the fingers of 
the law digging into their arms, the 
two boys struggled to get away. 
They wriggled in hysterical frenzy. 
In the silent fracas Sam Hurd acci- 
dentally kicked one of the officer's 
legs. 

As the club came down on his 
shoulder Sam found his voice and 
screamed. 

“Please, mister policeman, I 
didn’t mean it! We ain’t done any- 
thing! Honest!” He raised his 
arms, to ward off the next blow. 
“Please! We ain’t done a thing! 
We just come from the Museum! 
Honest 

The other policeman, holding 
Johnny Tatum firmly, began striking 
him around the head. Johnny 
Tatum, screaming, caught most of 
the blows on his arms. 

“We ain’t done a thing!” he 
shrieked. “We just looked at some 
pictures at the Museum! Honest! 
We ain’t done a—”’ The club 
descended again, stunning his left 
arm. 

On the walk the other officer, see- 
ing how young his captive was, had 
put his club away and was cuffing 
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his victim around the head. The 
officer holding Johnny Tatum began 
doing the same thing. They used 
their free fists scientifically, rarely 
missing. As they struck the two 
boys they continued shouting. 

“Crawlin’ through the bushes like 
monkeys for a muggin’ party, eh?” 

“We ain’t that kind!” Johnny 
Tatum screamed. don’t believe 
in mugging!” 

“You don’t, eh?” one of the offi- 
cers taunted. ‘What do ya believe 
in?” 

Dodging a blow Sam Hurd 
sobbed, ““We believe in democ—” 
But a second blow stunned his head 
before he could finish. 

“Now beat it, boogies!” one of 
the officers said, winded. ‘We'll let 
you go this time. But if we catch 
you again!”” The other officer struck 
Sam Hurd for the last time. 

“Yeah, we're lettin’ you boogies 
off easy. But next time! You hear? 
Just stay outa this white man’s park! 
Stay above 110th Street, you hear?” 


“Yeah, you hear?” shouted the 
first officer. ‘Stay up above the line 
and don’t cross over! Now beat it!” 

The two boys stumbled and ran 
toward the drive, screaming and 
sobbing. Sam Hurd’s face was 
bloody, while Johnny Tatum’s left 
cheek had a tremendous bump un. 
der the eye. Their clothes were 
torn, too. They reached the drive, 
still sobbing. 

“What we done?” Sam screamed, 
“I told ’em I believe in—” 

Suddenly the shouts of the offi- 
cers, who stood under a lamp watch. 
ing them, reached their ears. 

“Go on, keep moving! Faster! 
Do ya want some more what we give 
ya?—" The policemen took a few 
steps forward. 

Terrified, the two boys dived 
through some bushes. They scram- 
bled up, screaming, tearing their 
clothes against the branches and 
rushing along the dark ground to- 
ward the subway to get farther away 
from the officers and their clubs. 


Civihzation On In Caltfornia 


BILL TO FORCE RACE 
EQUALITY IN STATE FAILS. 

Assembly Refuses by Two 
Votes to Pass Act Impos- 
ing $100 Fine Minimum 


on Violators 


WORK BEGUN ON WHIPPING 
POST AMENDMENTS 
Author of Bill Studies Cor- 
rect Weight of Lash and 
Number of Strokes for 

Offenders 


—Heads and subheads on two articles in adjoining columns in 
The San Francisco Examiner. 


New Republic 


NEGRO DIGEST POLL 


“Whom Should Negroes Support 


By Wallace Lee 


(Director, Negro Digest Poll) 


Willkie are the overwhelm- 
ing favorites of Negro voters 
as presidential candidates in 1944. 

In a trial heat almost exactly a 
year before Democratic and Repub- 
lican convention time, the two nom- 
inees of 1940 are again supported 
by the majority of Negroes, the 
Necro Dicest Poll for July re- 
veals. 

A thorough canvass of Demo- 
cratic and Republican sentiment 
shows preponderant support for 
both as standardbearers for 1944. 
Virtually all voters agree that Roose- 
velt and Willkie have been pre- 
eminently fair and understanding 
on the Negro problem and have 
done more than any other two men 
in high government office to ad- 
vance the cause of Negro rights. 

Voters of both parties were 
asked: 

“Whom should Negroes favor for 
President in 1944?” 

Separate lists of Democratic and 


RESIDENT Franklin D. 
P Roosevelt and Wendell L. 


Republican candidates were sub- 
mitted with these results: 


Democratic 
Roosevelt 81% 
11% 
2% 
1% 
Byrnes. ........ 0% 

Republican 
69% 
9% 
5% 
3% 


The huge sentiment for the 
fourth term among Democrats was 
seen mainly as a carryover from the 
longtime backing that the Roose- 
velt family—both the President and 
the First Lady—has enjoyed be- 
cause of its precedent-shattering re- 
gard for the Negro during the New 
Deal administration. 

The sample poll, taken after 
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Liberian President Edwin Barclay’s 
visit to the U. S., is also believed 
indicative of the support that the 
President has won due to his his- 
toric action in having a Negro sleep 
as a guest of the White House for 
the first time and address Congress 
for the first time. 

The poll marks a definite come- 
back for Mr. Roosevelt among 
Negroes for his popularity had 
been waning since last year due to 
much unfavorable publicity in con- 
nection with the ruckus around the 
Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mittee, the Jim Crow setup in the 
Army and Navy and his efforts to 
appease Southern Bourbon elements 
on the race questions. 

Many Negro voters noted these 
deflections and commented that 
only in recent months had they 
swung back into the Roosevelt 
camp. 

The preponderant support for 
Willkie is laid mainly to his un- 
flinching pronouncements on the 
race question in the past year be- 
ginning with the NAACP conven- 
tion in Los Angeles in 1942. The 
GOP nominee of 1940 has strong, 
militant backers among the Negro 
population—many who expressed 
belief that he was the only Repub- 
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lican candidate who can swing the 
large, and in several states decisive, 
Negro vote back into the GOP 
camp. 

A large number of voters men- 
tioned his book, “One World,” as 
an epochal statement which is a 
good omen for the future of the 
Negro throughout the world. His 
stand against imperialism especially 
drew favorable remarks. 

The two runner-ups, Vice Pres- 
ident Henry Wallace and General 
Douglas MacArthur, were also con- 
sidered good friends of the Negro. 
Wallace’s “Century of the Common 
Man” embraced black Americans, 
those polled thought. General 
MacArthur has had a good press 
among Negro newspapers and is 
known as a man who recognizes the 
bravery and courage of black 
soldiers. 

Governor Tom Dewey of New 
York, once a pace-maker for Negro 
votes, lost favor after his return 
of a Negro to Alabama for trial on 
allegedly trumped-up charges. Gov. 
John Bricker of Ohio is not well 
known to Negro voters, except, per- 
haps, in his home state where he 
has made some appointments but 
done little or even said little for 
Negro rights. 


IN HATTIESBURG, MISSISSIPPI, the federal gov- 
ernment tried five men on lynching charges. A committee 
of prominent citizens was formed to raise a defense fund. 
Contributions were sent to two bankers or to the mayor of 
one of the communities in the area. 


The Nation 


§ 
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SUCCESS STORY 


| Bob Montgemery was back in Sun shipyard 
Monday after winning lightweight title 


15 


Condensed from New York Herald-Tribune 


By Stanley Woodward 


Sports Editor, New York Herald-Tribune 


MONTGOMERY, black- 

smith’s helper in Division 

4, Sun Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, Chester, Pa., is the light- 
weight boxing champion of the 
world. 

He won his title by virtue of a 
three weeks’ leave of absence 
granted him from the Sun company 
by Brud Holland, personnel man- 
ager. Division 4 of the Sun com- 
pany is manned entirely by Negroes. 
It recently produced a seagoing ves- 
sel christened Marine Eagle, the 
first American ship built and 
launched without aid from the 
white race. 

Holland, All-America end at 
Cornell and the first Negro who ac- 
cepted an invitation to play on the 
Eastern All-Star football team, is 
death on absenteeism, but loosened 
up a little because of the signifi- 
cance of the bout for which Mont- 
gomery wanted to train. 


R OBERT NATHANIEL 


“Win or lose,” said Robert, be- 
fore his tilt with Beau Jack for the 
title, “I'll be back at work in Divi- 
sion 4 Monday morning. I got a 
leave of absence so I don’t have to 
be rehired.” 

Montgomery is a tall, pleasant 
looking Negro with a wide smile, 
a bullet head and a checked suit 
which takes your breath away. He 
is now twenty-four years old and 
married. He has one son two years 
old whom he calls Robert Barry 
Montgomery, Jr. 

The family lives in North Phila- 
delphia, three blocks from Shibe 
Park and on non-pugilistic days he 
catches the Sun Shipyards’ special 
train at North Philadelphia and ar- 
rives in Chester in time to go to 
work at 8 a.m. He does not classify 
himself as a skilled worker and 
therefore expects to be called into 
the army soon. 

Unlike most top-notch fighters, 
he never put on a boxing glove un- 
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til he was eighteen years old, though 
he had the normal run of extempor- 
aneous battles in youth. He was 
born on his father’s farm in Sump- 
ter, S. C., and attended school there, 
nearly finishing his first year of 
high. After this sparring bout with 
knowledge, he worked on his fath- 
er’s farm a year, then left for Phila- 
delphia to visit his brother, Tom. 


He has been in Philadelphia ever 
since. When he arrived there in 
1934 he got a job in a laundry and 
stayed with it until he became estab- 
lished as a fighter in 1937. Johnny 
Hutchinson, another battler in the 
stable of Frankie Thomas, gave him 
his start. Hutchinson invited him 
to come to the gym one day and, 
after working out with him a cou- 
ple of rounds, assured him he could 
fight. 


Since then Montgomery has 
fought sixty bouts under the 
direction of Frankie Thomas. He 


has fought six with lightweight 
champions, all but one over the 
weight limit. He lost and won to 
and from Lew Jenkins, and lost 
three times to Sammy Angott. Then 
he took the title from Beau Jack. 

Montgomery has won forty-nine 
of his sixty fights, has drawn 
three and lost six. He stopped 
twenty-six of his opponents. 

Montgomery has made good 
money in the prize ring and has put 
half of it into war bonds. He is 
paid 97 cents an hour in the Sun 
shipyards and takes all of his week's 
pay in bonds. He averages about 
$49. 

He expects to go into the Army 
and therefore, has no definite plans 
for the future. Unlike Beau Jack, 
he doesn’t like farming and rather 
thinks he’d like to run a laundry 
some day. 

Having worked as a clothes-draw- 
er three years, he feels he under- 
stands the business. 


He, cLearned His Trade Well 


JACK JOHNSON, who fought from 1899 until 1924 
and who held the heavyweight title, officially or unofficially, 
from the time of Jeffries’ retirement in 1905 until he gave 
up to Jess Willard in 1915, was knocked out in three rounds 
in 1901 by the late Joe Choynski, at Galveston. The fans 
were so enraged at his performance that both men were 
jailed, and it was in the clink that Choynski took a liking 
to the big guy and taught him how to box. He taught him 
well. Most old timers say Johnson was the greatest heavy 


boxer of them all. 


Bob Considine, N. Y. Mirror 
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{ Barclay visit to White House 
seen as TNT in Dixie 


P, tical Dynamite 


Condensed from New York News 


By John O'Donnell 


ILD-MANNERED, mod- 
1} est and courteous President 

Edwin Barclay of Liberia, 

first Negro to be an over- 
night guest at the White House, 
probably hasn’t any idea of the far- 
reaching results of his visit on the 
American political scene. 


F. D. R.’s welcome to the head 
of the tiny African republic aroused 
consternation among the President's 
supporters in the South. And on 
Capitol Hill there were southern 
Senators and Representatives who 
gritted their teeth in hopeless rage 
as F. D. R. blandly and cheerfully 
added to their political headaches 
back home. 


To this gentry, the fact that the 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt in- 
vited a Negro guest to sleep in 
the White House means that more 
fuel is added to the flaming issue 
of race and color in Southern poli- 
tics, that F. D. R. had imperiled 
the New Deal south of the Mason- 
Dixon line and jeopardized their 
own political lives. 


Already the foes of Roosevelt are 


seeing to it that the white voters 
of the South—particularly the white 
women voters who have never been 
overly fond of the First Lady— 
read that entry in Columnist Roose- 
velt’s “My Day” in which the Mis- 
tress of the White House noted: 

“After I had taken the President 
of Liberia and the President-elect 
to their rooms, I retired, for the 
usual stag dinner was given in the 
evening and I was obliged to leave 
by night train to get to Arthurdale, 
W. Va.” 

Now this is political dynamite 
to be tossing around in the South- 
ern states. 

It was a generation ago that the 
South let out a bellow of protetst 
when President Theodore Roosevelt 
invited the late, great Negro leader, 
Booker T. Washington, to lunch 
in the White House. The uproar 
was so great then, that T. R.’s 
friends were quick to explain that 
the lunch was in fact nothing more 
than an informal snack . . . a sand- 
wich, apple and milk taken at the 
Presidential work-desk. 

Now the old-timers from the 
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South are saying that T. R.’s ges- 
ture, although it seemed startling 
at the time, had nothing of the 
deep political implications and far- 
reaching possibilities that they dread 
may stem from F. D. R.’s welcome 
to President Barclay. 


T. R., they point out, was a Re- 
publican. He never received and 
never expected to receive, the po- 
litical support of the Democratic 
South. But F. D. R. is a Demo- 
crat. He needs every electoral vote 
south of the Mason-Dixon line. If 
his political lines, already wavering 
in the South, ever break, then it 
will be good-bye to the Fourth 
Term and farewell to reelection 
hopes of the Southerners who have 
stood by F. D. R. through thick and 
thin. 


And that’s the reason why im- 
portant Southern Senators were 
missing from the floor when the 
Negro President made his official 
visit to Capitol Hill. 


Chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Affairs Committee Tom Connally 
of Texas, his colleague, “Pass the 
Biscuits, Pappy” O’Daniel, the po- 
tent George of Georgia and Byrd of 
Virginia were present for the roll- 
call when the Senate assembled. But 
five minutes before President Bar- 
clay was escorted to the dais these 
and others had vanished from the 
scene. They weren’t going to have 
the voters back home charge them 
with violating the Southern doc- 
trine of racial separation. 

Majority Leader Barkley of Ken- 
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tucky was honestly ill, and so was 
saved from any possible political 
embarrassment. Other Senators 
were frankly put on the spot, and 
were sore about it; sore because 
they thought the whole Barclay 
visit was unnecessary and stupidly 
planned. It was mighty thoughless 
of F. D. R., they argued, to irritate 
the Southern voters, who are raw 
and sensitive these days over the 
issue of race and color and the way 
the New Deal, and particularly 
Mrs. Roosevelt, have handled the 
delicate problem. 

So far as possible, the Southern 
statesmen, torn between loyalty to 
F, D. R. and their political worries, 
ducked every contact with the 
Negro visitor and his party. Some 
couldn't. Ardent New Dealer Sen- 
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ator Lester Hill of Alabama was 
the only Southerner on the com- 
mittee that escorted President Bar- 
clay to the rostrum. His associates 
were G. O. P. Senators McNary and 
Capper and Democrat Bob Wagner 
of New York. 

Tennessee’s Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull formally escorted the 
descendant of one-time American 
slaves to the White House and later 
was host at a formal dinner at the 
swanky Carlton— where Negro 
guests are mever seen. Speaker of 
the House Sam Rayburn of Texas 
was a guest at the White House 
dinner. 

According to the Southerners, it 
was careless of F. D. R. to toss off 
his informal “Won't you come and 
see me sometime?” to President 


Report from South Africa 
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Barclay when they met after the 
Casablanca conference. 

Point number two was that Presi- 
dent Barclay decided to make his 
visit an official one. Last year, 
embarrassment on a similar occasion 
was avoided when President Lescot 
of Haiti made his call—but the 
Haitian took great care to see that 
his visit was strictly unofficial. 

Sardonically one Southerner ob- 
served: 

“Perhaps the White House 
should send President Barclay up 
to Capitol Hill to tell us how the 
Four Freedoms work in Liberia and 
who can vote there.” 


In Liberia, only male members 
of the Negro race who own prop- 
erty are permitted to vote. 


LAST DECEMBER 2,000 native Negro municipal 
workers rioted in Pretoria after demanding a $1-a-week 
raise above their weekly scale. Troops fired on the rioters, 
killed 16, wounded 66. For South Africa to contemplate 
today is the report of a commission headed by liberal- 
minded Justice John Murray. It found: 1) the riot sprang 
spontaneously from wage grievances and disgraceful hous- 
ing conditions; 2) ten of those killed were shot in the back 


while running to escape armored cars. 


In a land where 


2,000,000 whites dominate 7,000,000 restive Negroes the 
report was dynamite. 


Time Magazine 
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Te Captain Liberty Ship 


Condensed from the Pittsburgh Courier 
By Billy Rowe 


APT. ADRIAN RICHARDSON is a man of the 
re sea with a lifetime record behind him, but loves the 
good earth. 
In an apartment house window that overlooks 
Central Park, in the heart of Manhattan, he gently spades 
dirt in a man-sized flower box between work and the time 
to put to sea again. 

A quiet, yet impressive man, Captain Richardson is the 
second master mariner of his race to be appointed to the 
top post of a modern Liberty ship, designed to deliver the 
goods to our fighting men and allies. 

The captain has been given command of the new Fred- 
erick Douglass, the third such ship named for a great 
American Negro. It will carry a mixed crew. 

The first Negro to ever receive a Master Marinet’s ticket 
in America, Richardson, who is 51 years old and a native 
of the Dutch West Indies, has been a captain for 33 years. 

Unlike most modern seamen, he won his papers the old- 
fashioned way, having never attended a Marine school. 
Orphaned at an early age, he was adopted by the late 
Captain A. C. Chaney, who roamed the seas out of Boston, 
Mass. Brought up at sea by the white mariner, the youth- 
ful Adrian grew to love the caresses of the salt air. 

Taught well by his white foster father, Richardson was 
still 21 when he was granted a captaincy, limited to cer- 
tain seas. At the age of 25 he was issued his unlimited 
papers in New York. 

During the first World War, he mastered an Army 
transport and delivered the goods, making eight successful 
crossings to and from Europe. Carrying all white officers 
and a mixed crew, the captain recorded no trouble in his 
well filled log book. 
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{| Mixed crew makes theme 


of people’s war come to life 


The Good Ship Booker ie 


Condensed from PM 
By Raymond Abrashkin 


There is a crew of many races, too, 
many bloods— 

Yet all of one blood still: 

That is the blood of brotherhood. 


ANGSTON HUGHES, fa- 

f mous Negro poet, wrote 

that about Captain Hugh 

Mulzac and the Liberty ship 

he commands, the Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 

The lines have stood the test of 
time and space. Since the Booker 
T. was launched, in September, 
1942, she has traveled 15,000 miles 
—from Los Angeles through the 
Canal, around the Caribbean Islands 
to New York, across the Atlantic 
via England to North Africa and 
back. 

Capt. Mulzac is the only Negro 
skipper in the U. S. Merchant Ma- 
rine, and the 42-man merchant 
crew of the 10,000-ton Booker T. 
is a roll call of nationalities—Fili- 
pino, Danish, Russian, Belgian, 
Hondurian, Panamanian, Irish, 


Jewish, Spanish, and, as Harry 
Alexander, the Booker T.’s deck 
engineer, said, ““A couple of guys 
from Texas.” 
are Negroes. 


Twenty of the 42 


On most ships the captain and- 
the engineer don’t attend meetings. 
(On union ships there’s usually a 
meeting at least once a week.) On 
the Booker T. they came to meet- 
ings—and not only that, they took 
part just like any other guy. Who 
ever heard of a ship where the 
captain asks for the floor at a meet- 
ing and a mess boy, who happens 
to be chairman of that meeting, 
says, “You'll hafta wait yer turn, 
Skipper’? But it happened on the 
Booker T. 

“The meetings are held every 
Sunday,” explained Walter Her- 
rick, ship’s fireman, former pres- 
ident of the California Artist's 
Union. 

“After the business of the meet- 
ing was taken up we always had 
at least one hour of general discus- 
sion organized by the ship’s educa- 
tional committee. We'd hold sym- 
posiums on current topics, and de- 
bates. Let me tell you about one 
debate. 

“The committee had decided to 
let the boys go at each other on 
the topic, Is this a people’s war? 
Well, we couldn’t get a man on 
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the ship who wanted to take the 


negative on that one. 

“So we decided to draw straws, 
three on a side. The men who 
picked the negative were the ship’s 
best debaters, and the ones who 
got the long straws were the guys 
who always had the least to say. 
That was bad. 

“The boys who were saying this 
wasn’t a people’s war started throw- 
ing provocative questions at the 
others. The affirmative boys looked 
around the audience for help, but 
everyone yelled, ‘Answer ’em yer- 
selves.’ So they put their heads 
together and one acted as spokes- 
man. 
“ "We can’t answer the questions 
too good,’ he said, ‘But any guy in 
the audience who thinks this ain’t 
a people’s war—let him step up and 
open his yap. Just let him.’ 

“The educational committee went 
to work on those boys, and by the 
end of that trip they could answer 
all the questions —with their 
mouths, too.” 

“I think I gotta tell you about 
the symposium we had on North 
Africa,” union ship’s delegate Harry 
Alexander said. “It was good 
‘cause we could talk about the ac- 
tual discrimination we saw there. 

“Like once we were in a tavern 
and some guy tried to start a fight 
‘cause some of the men with us 
were Negro. But the crew mem- 
bers made a little speech sayin’ how 
we were all in one crew and how 
this was a war for everyone—net 
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just a white man’s war. And all 
of the men in the tavern were con- 
vinced, including those that started 
the fight, who were laying under- 
neath a table. 

““Whadyamean,” asked Alexander, 
“how did we get such co-operation 
from the crew? I guess I'll hafta 
start from the beginning for you. 
When we shipped out of L. A. we 
had most of our men from the 
union hiring hall, and about eight 
from the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration. 

“Well, we had our first meeting 
right away. A couple of us guys 
got up and spoke a piece about 
how the eyes of the world was on 
this here particular ship. We told 
the men how all labor as well as 
the people in general was watching 
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us and how Hearst would love it 
if we had any fights or anything 
like that. 

“So the men decided right then 
and there that they would make 
certain sacrifices, like give up drink- 
ing to excess, in the interests of 
this nation. They agreed there 
would be no fights. Well, every- 
thing went swell till we hit Pan- 
ama. Then one guy got drunk 
ashore and came back on board 
yelling how he was a white man 
and better than some of the other 
crew members. 

“We took him aside and in- 
formed him he was trying to break 
the no-fight agreement and we 
didn’t like it. Then, when he 
sobered up, we held a special meet- 
ing. The meeting decided that in 
spite of the agreement this here 
guy was such a nice fella we would 
make a special case of him. 

“We told him the next time he 
opened his yap on the subject the 
nearest guy would have full juris- 
diction to swat him square in the 
kisser. He apologized to the whole 
crew for his conduct and kept his 
mouth shut all the way to the port 
of New York and quit the ship 
there. That’s the first and last 
guy we had any trouble with.” 

“There isn’t much more to say,” 
said Herrick, “except that the real 
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test of a crew is under fire, and 
every man came through 100 per 
cent.” 

“There is so more to say,” Alex- 
ander broke in. “How about the 
20-year-old kid who pasted the 
stuffings out of those United Fruit 
Line guys in Cuba?” 

Alexander looked up. “This 
story is interesting,” he said, “be- 
cause this was a raw kid—without 
much anti-Fascist education you 
might say. It seems these guys in 
this United Fruit town were pass- 
ing all sorts of anti-democratic 
cracks, like saying seamen were 
draft-dodgers and even worse. 

“They were making dirty cracks 
about the Negroes, too. Well, this 
20-year-old engine room cadet, Ted 
Young, had never even known any- 
thing about the Negro question 
when he shipped out. But we think 
he expressed himself promptly and 
adequately by beating all holy hell 
out of these here fascist-talking 
guys. We're downright proud of 
that kid.” 

He turned to Capt. Mulzac, who 
had been sitting quietly listening, 
and asked, “Why don’t you make 
a statement, Skipper?” 

The Captain looked up smiling. 
“I guess you said it just as well as 
I could have, Harry,” he said. He 
iooked very proud. 
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Jimmie Lunceford’s orchestra 
grew up from a high school band 


Express 


Condensed from All-American Band Leaders 


sé f) PLAY as I feel.” 

Those words are the key to 
understanding the story be- 
hind the glittering success 

of the dazzling Jimmie Lunceford 
orchestra, and were originally 
spoken by another great artist, 
Louis “Satchmo” Armstrong, speak- 
ing of his own style. 

Lunceford’s feeling about his 
band is that of a master craftsman 
for his own creation. Jimmie made 
the band, trained it, sacrificed and 
starved for it. 

Back in Memphis, Tenn., in 
1927, a group of nine Negro boys 
were graduating from high school. 
They faced the prospect of college 
gloomily for they would have to 
give up their work in a school band 
organized and trained by a teacher, 
Jimmie Lunceford. When life 
looked blackest, in came Jimmie. 

“Everything’s fine,” he told the 
boys, explaining that he was re- 
turning with them to his Alma 
Mater, where he had been grad- 
uated with honors. He was to wait 
on tables while they attended class- 
es, to keep them together as a band 
during the four years at college. 

After graduation came the long 


disheartening fight for recognition 
until today they break records which 
have stood for years. 

Jimmie Lunceford is one of the 
few Negro pilots holding a Civil 
Aeronautics Commission _ license, 
and one of four American band- 
leaders to do so. He sandwiched 
in the prodigious study necessary 
to win his wings. 

On the vital statistics side: James 
Melvin (that’s Jimmie) Lunceford 
was born in Fulton, Mass., on June 
6, 1902. 

Nicknamed “Piggie,” he weighs 
194 pounds, and is five feet eleven 
inches tall. Football is his favorite 
sport, and his most thrilling expe- 
rience was when he lost his way in 
a blizzard and was nearly frozen to 
death. He can and does quote 
Shakespeare, and is proficient on 
guitar, saxophone, clarinet, trom- 
bone and flute, and does not smoke 
or drink. 

Joseph Conrad is his favorite 
author. He speaks Spanish, and 
has always hated mathematics. He 
believes that jazz is becoming more 
tame and he is personally crusading 
for the return of old-fashioned 
vaudeville. 
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themselves to be isolated, 

for then it would be ridic- 

ulously easy to be culturally, 
economically and socially hemmed 
in. We would be like a city be- 
sieged. We would be subject to 
the whim or caprice of whatever 
group happened to hold power and 
it would be easy to pick out the 
colored group for repressive action. 

That is the real reason why we 
object to segregation—not that we 
object to association with our own 
but because segregation invariably 
and inevitably puts us “out on a 
limb.” Its terrible consequences 
are so clear that failure to compre- 
hend its dangers amounts almost 
to stupidity. 

For instance, if colored people 
were permitted to live wherever 
they could pay the rent, and white 
and colored lived in the same neigh- 
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By Elmer Carter 


Condensed from Baltimore Afro-American 


borhoods, the residents would re- 
ceive equal treatment. 

They could not pave the streets 
in front of the houses just occu- 
pied by white folks. 

They could not collect the gar- 
bage for white families every day 
and that of the colored families 
once a month. 

They could not single out the 
neighborhood as a colored crime 
center, and if the neighborhood 
was improved by modern lighting, 
sewerage and fire protection, it 
would have to be done for the 
colored residents as well as for the 
white. 

The same is true of color when 
colored men and women belong 
to the same labor unions as white 
men and women. You cannot make 
one scale of wages for the white 
members and another for the col- 
ored. But when they must be or- 
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ganized in separate unions of the 
same craft or trade, it is not uncom- 
mon in some sections of the coun- 
try for the wage scale for colored 
workers to be lower than that of 
white workers. 

If this is true in labor and in 
community living, it is no less true 
of business enterprise. Colored 
business as such has made a fairly 
good record, but it still has a long 
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way to go. We, as business men, 
lack capital, lack knowledge of 
business practices which you can't 
learn in school, lack contact with 
sources of information as to what 
is going on in the business world. 
We have to learn by trial and error, 
the hard way. 

In other words, the colored man 
can be isolated and therefore sin- 
gled out for special treatment, 
usually especially bad treatment. 


By Frank M. Dixon 


Former Governor of Alabama 


HE SOCIAL structure of 
} the South has been built, 

and can endure, only on the 

principle of segregation. 

The application of this system 
does not mean unfairness. Segre- 
gation implies separation of the 
races, not mistreatment of anyone. 

Under segregation properly ap- 
plied the Jim Crow laws exist, yes. 
But the sections set aside for 
Negroes should be as clean, as com- 
fortable, as decent as those for 
whites. No discrimination should 
exist, and those practicing it de- 
serve the condemnation of whites 
and black alike. 

But segregation itself is a ruling, 
basic principle, without which 
there can be no orderly society 
below the Mason-Dixon line. 

Our problem is different from the 
problem in any other section of the 
world. Our Negro population ap- 
proaches forty per cent of the total. 


This percentage means the balance 
of power. In many Alabama coun- 
ties there are four and five to one. 
Either white men control them, or 
there will be a repetition of the 
venality of reconstruction, the ruin 
of the South. 

Either there is segregation, or 
no white man can live there unless 
he is willing to abandon all of that 
personal and racial pride which 
has made the Anglo-Saxon great. 
The situation is delicate, difficult, 
fraught with danger for the South- 
ern people, fraught with danger for 
a nation facing a struggle for its 
existence. It should never be dis- 
turbed until peace permits us to 
examine our local affairs. 

During the years the wisdom of 
his course has been proven. Admit 
that inequities occur. In the main, 
the Negro race has, in a few gener- 
ations, made more progress than 
any race on earth in a comparable 
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period of years. The level of edu- 
cation, of health, of morality, of 
decency, of economic security, has 
risen to remarkable degree. 

And it might surprise some of 
our Northern friends to realize that, 


Con. 
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as the responsible members of the 
race have qualified themselves as re- 
sponsible citizens, to them in good 
measure has the franchise been ex- 
tended. There are thousands of 
Negroes who vote in Alabama 
today. 


By Charles S. Johnson 


Condensed from the book “Patterns of Segregation” 


segregation are based upon 

the assumption that racial 

minorities can be segregated 
under conditions that are legally 
valid if not discriminating. Theo- 
retically, segregation is merely the 
separate but equal treatment of 
equals. 

In such a complex and open so- 
ciety as our own, this is neither 
possible nor intended. 

Special group segregation within 
the broad social framework must be 
effected artificially and by the im- 
position of arbitrary restraints. 

The result is that there can be 
no group segregation without dis- 
crimination, and discrimination is 
neither democratic nor Christian. 

The legal enactments of the 
southern states with respect to the 
Negro represent an attempt to crys- 
tallize separate racial spheres by 
subjecting violations to punishment. 
The degree of punishment varies 
with the social significance attached 
to the violation. 

The laws are designed, appar- 
ently, to serve as a substitute for 
a caste organization of society. 


be HE LAWS prescribing racial 


However, the fact that these laws 
exist suggests that custom is not 
enough to regulate human relations 
between the race in a highly mobile 
society. 

In theory the laws are designed 
to separate without discrimination. 
However, both in legislation and in 
practice there is discrimination. Any 
segregation that is not mutual or 
voluntary is discrimination. 

The improvement and extension 
of Negro education, the raising of 
the economic level, and the social 
and cultural differentiation within 
the group, in spite of the drastic- 
ally retarding effect of the tradi- 
tional racial policies of the country, 
have altered the patterns of behav- 
ior and compelled modifications in 
the attitudes of certain elements of 
the white and Negro populations 
toward the institution of racial seg- 
regation itself. 

Moreover, the white majority's 
insistence upon Negro segregation 
in such a dynamic society as that of 
the United States has had the ef- 
fect of creating among Negroes a 
sense of racial solidarity and a 
consciousness of struggle for status, 
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which is a requisite of effective col- 
lective action. In this sense segre- 
gation has been an advantage. 

But it is not inconceivable that 
the tremendous costs of a racial 
dualism in the many-faceted social 
structure will operate to reduce the 
policy of segregation eventually to 
a mere symbol. Pointing in that 
direction are the early results of the 
Supreme Court decision in the case 
brought by former Congressman Ar- 
thur W. Mitchell against a railroad 
company for not providing equal 
accommodations. The contention 
of the railroad was that few 
Negroes used the Pullman and din- 
ing car service, and thus it would 
be costly to provide dual service. 
After the decision that it was un- 
constitutional not to provide equal 
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ODAY the Negro of the 

Trout can place his social 
life on the highest plane he 
may desire. 

We, of the white race, merely 
believe in and demand that he may 
go his way and that we may go 
ours. We will have no part of 
social intermingling in the South. 

We do not have now the racial 
strife which exists in Washington, 
Baltimore, Detroit, or Chicago. 

To be sure, we prevent the Negro 
from forcing himself into the white 
man’s home, his place of worship 
and public places and accommoda- 
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service, it was provided in the way 
that involved the least cost: A cur- 
tain was hung in the dining car, 
and it was exposed only enough to 
indicate the intent to segregate. 

By segregation minorities are 
excluded from full participation in 
the life of the community and the 
conduct of the state. This imme- 
diately raises the question of the 
democratic theory of the state, 
which assumes complete participa- 
tion of all who are capable of func- 
tioning economically or politically 
as members of society. 

The essential fact is that the ac- 
tual practices of the dominant ma- 
jority are, for whatever reason, in 
direct conflict with these ideals and 
professed objectives. 


By Rep. Jamie Whitten 


Congressman from Mississippi 


tions which are limited to white 
trade. 

At the same time we provide sep- 
arate accommodations for the Ne- 
gro. We protect the Negro from 
being disturbed by the white people 
of our section in his places of wor- 
ship, in his home, and in public 
places which are exclusively for 
Negroes. 

In Mound Bayou, Miss., an ex- 
clusively Negro town, we have a 
splendid example of how the Negro 
can get along if left to himself and 
that is what is desired by the south- 
ern Negro. His social standards 
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and life there compare favorably 
with that of any other race. The 
Negro has his own schools, officers 
and social life, unmolested by white 
social reformers. The people of 
the town are happy, the section 
prosperous. 

The Negro of the South has come 
far since the War between the 
States. 

We have taxed ourselves greatly 
and now spend a large percentage 
of our state’s income on education 
of the Negroes. There are two 
Negro colleges in my own district 
and many others in the state. We 
are spending more on the protec- 
tion of the Negro’s health and to 
improve his living conditions in 
proportion to our ability than any 
other section of the nation. The 
Negro of the South is in better 
shape financially and economically 
than ever before. 

To be candid, at this time we do 
not want the Negro to control our 
politics and our government any 
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more than the people of Detroit 
would want the Negro section of 
the city to select the officers of the 
entire city. We had a taste of that 
through the dark years following 
the Civil War. We know the scum, 
both white and black, that were 
selected and ruled our country. It 
has taken many years for us to re- 
cover from that blight and to over- 
come the antagonisms which were 
developed. 

We will not have social inter- 
mingling. The white people of the 
South want separate accommoda- 
tions and separate social life. The 
Negro of the South wants his sep- 
arate accommodations and social 
life. We believe he should have 
them free from the meddling of 
white exploiters. 

Frankly, we expect to see that 
the two races remain segregated for 
the good of both. To force us to 
do otherwise would lead to civil 
strife the like of which has never 
before been seen. 


Con, 


HEN I READ about the 
Wie up in Germany, 
“Aryans Only,” that ex- 
clude Jews from restau- 


rants and other public places, I 
think it is pretty bad. But I think it 


By Langston Hughes 
Condensed from Chicago Defender 


is equally bad when I see signs up 
in America separating Negroes from 
whites, or barring out Negroes 
altogether. And I do see them from 
New York to California. 

I think the Negro is right in de- 
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manding an end to segregation in 
the armed forces of the United 
States. From the segregated regi- 
ment it is naturally no step at all to 
segregated tables for Negro and 
white officers, Jim Crow seats for 
Negroes in the post movies, colored 
and white toilets, and unscientific 
cans of Jim Crow blood via the Red 
Cross. 

When the army sets the pattern, 
then with logic the railroads, private 
employers, and ordinary citizens can 
say, “To the Jim Crow with you, 
black boy. To the labor gang. To 
the segregated local union. Up the 
back stairs to the movies. You go 
to a Jim Crow army. Why shouldn't 
we segregate you in civilian life?” 

That’s one good reason why there 
should be no segregation in a demo- 
cratic American army fighting to 
preserve and extend democracy. It 
sets a bad example for the rest of 
the country, and it doesn’t fit the 
pattern of our war aims. 

The Jim Crow car, and the Jim 
Crow seats in buses, are a disgrace 
to the American way of life and 
should be done away with. Substi- 
tute a “system of first, second, and 
third class coaches, if need be, such 
as has long been customary in 
Europe—then if there are some 
people who simply cannot ride with 
poor Negroes, let them pay more 
to ride first class where they will 
probably find only a very few 
wealthy colored people like Chi- 
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cago’s Jones brothers. Or maybe 
Rochester. 

I agree with the Southern liberals 
that the Negro problem cannot be 
solved overnight. But certainly 
some of its most obnoxious features 
could be gotten rid of at once, and 
to nobody’s detriment. 

Shall those of us who are colored 
in America ask for half-democracy? 
And shall we compromise with the 
poll-tax, with the segregation, with 
the Jim Crow car, with the Southern 
senators who are not elected by the 
people’s vote, with the politicians 
who speak of liberty for the whole 
world and forget us, with the cheat- 
ery of the sharecropping system of 
the South, with the cheatery of 
the unequal distribution of public 
monies and the poor schools, poor 
parks, poor public services that we 
get? Shall we pipe down on dis- 
honesty, cruelty, stupidity, and in- 
sults ? 

Shall we dilute the Four Free- 
doms to the strength of near-beer? 
Shall we, who are the Negro people 
of America, have no great dreams? 
Shall we ask only for the half- 
freedoms that move nobody to 
action for the great freedoms that 
this war is supposed to be about? 


Or shall we, with all other 
Americans of foresight and good 
will, seek to create a world where 
even Alabama will respect human 
decency ? 


{| Unique Negro church worships 
Christ in Hebrew in 150 congregations 


Grandfather 


Condensed from Associated Press 


By Max Hill 


RANDFATHER Abraham 

was late, so the rest of us, a 

half dozen of his followers 

and I, sat in his sunny den, 
lounging in the comfortable chairs, 
and sipping ginger ale. 

Grandfather Abraham is Bishop 
Howard Zebulon Plummer of the 
Church of God and Saints of Christ. 
He is the guiding spirit of its 150 
congregations scattered through 27 
states. And, said one of his fol- 
lowers,““When he speaks, thousands 
jump like grasshoppers.” 

The church is an unusual com- 
bination. The rites and formal 
phases are taken from the Old Tes- 
tament—and the hymns they sing 
and the chants they use are in 
Hebrew. Yet they worship Christ, 
and follow the precepts of the New 
Testament. 

One of the followers who waited 
with us for Grandfather Abraham 
was an Ethiopian rabbi, a genial, 
elderly man with a grizzled white 
beard and gold and pearl-colored 
earrings. 

His name is David D. E. Koll- 
scritta, and he says he speaks 28 


languages. He teaches the Hebrew 
chants and songs, and teaches the 
congregation to recite the psalms 
and the songs of Solomon in this 
ancient language. 

He was talking about the basic 
beliefs of the church when the 
bishop arrived in a long and low 
limousine, polished and shining. 

Grandfather Abraham is not a 
large man; he is rather on the small 
side, in fact. His eyes are large and 
dark and intelligent, and he has a 
calm, sure way of speaking to his 
followers. He knows that he will 
be obeyed; his authority and their 
devotion are evident in every ex- 
change. 

Bishop Plummer wore an ordi- 
nary dark business suit, but on the 
wall was a picture of him in the 
regalia he uses for church services. 
The picture was just a pale imita- 
tion of what he actually looks like 
in the pulpit. 

The uniform is an ornate varia- 
tion of a tail-coat, and with it 
go a fine engraved sword, fancy 
epaulets, a gold trumpet and a silk 
band to which is attached a huge 
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cluster of flowers and long flowing 
ribbons which drop below his knees. 

His head-dress is a sort of 
mortar-board although more elab- 
orate, with several silver stars for 
decoration. 

“We believe we are descended 
from the tribe of Shem,” said 
Grandfather Abraham. He went on 
with the official explanation of the 
founding of the church. 

“In 1880,” he said, ‘‘a Santa Fe 
Railroad cook named William S. 
Crowdy had a visitation. The vision 
called upon him to lead his people 
to the true religion. 

“Crowdy left his home in Guth- 
rie, Okla., and went to Lawrence, 
Kan., where he organized the 
Church of God and Saints of 
Christ.” 

At first the church had scant suc- 
cess. But in 1909, it began a rise 
which made it a powerful force 
among Negroes, and in 1918 Bish- 
op Plummer, father of the present 
head, moved the headquarters to 
Belleville, Va. 

“The Negro race is descended 
from.the ten lost tribes of Israel. 
We believe in the Ten Command- 
ments and a literal adherence to the 
teachings of the Bible, including 
both the Old and New Testaments 
as positive guides to salvation. 

“Among the customs we observe 
are the Jewish calendar and feast 
days, especially the Jewish Sabbath, 
and the use of corresponding Jewish 
names. 

“We have combined the good of 
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the Old and New Testaments.” 

The small wooden church js 
crowded with primitive drama on 
the Sabbath Saturday. The congre. 
gation files into the room with 
quiet solemnity. Many of the men 
wear dinner jackets with wing col- 
lars and crisp white shirts. The 
women wear dark skirts, light and 
glistening satin blouses with high 
collars and dark ties, and big bows 
in their hair. 

The mellow Southern voices 
falter just a little as they chant 
and sing the ancient Hebrew lan- 
guage. 

The whole scheme of things at 
Belleville, Bishop Plummer said, is 
aimed at a normal, natural life with 
the religious motif stressed. The 
Ten Commandments really are the 
basic law. 

One commandment has involved 
the community in some trouble re- 
cently—Thou shalt not kill. 

“We do not oppose the govern- 
ment,” Bishop Plummer continued. 
“But we cannot kill. Nor can we 
work on the Sabbath. Our people 
are willing, even eager, to do any 
war work they can which does not 
require them to kill.” 

Outside, over the school house 
floated an American flag, and on 
top of one of the homes is an air 
raid warning station. It is a volun- 
teer watching post, and is manned 
24 hours a day, with the exception 
of Saturday. On that day, the com- 
munity’s Sabbath, the station is 
locked and the bishop has declined 
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to permit even outside watchers to 
mount the stairs and keep watch. 

The colony at Belleville is self- 
governing, with its own chief of 
police, district attorney and five 
judges to hear minor cases. Should 
anyone dispute the decision of one 
of the judges, the case may be ap- 
pealed to the bishop, who is the 
“supreme judge.” 

There is a volunteer fire depart- 
ment, which has plenty of hose but 
no engines. The hose must be 
toted about by hand. 

Each congregation in the country 
contributes 10 per cent of its col- 
lection to Belleville. In addition 
there are rallies from time to time, 
at which funds are raised for spe- 
cial equipment, such as tractors and 
wagons and farm tools. 

Prior to going to the bishop's 
cheerful, spotless home several of 
his followers took me on a tour of 
the industrial center, school and 
home for old folks. The church has 
no other similar center. Belleville 
is the headquarters. 

In all, about 500 men, women 
and children live on the 850-acre 
farm, which has grown from not 
more than a patch of ground since 
it was started in 1918 by the present 
bishop’s father. 

The age of the people ranges 
from preachers who walk slowly 
with canes to youngsters so tiny 
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they can scarcely toddle. Widows 
without means of support and sons 
and daughters of wayward mothers 
who might otherwise become public 
charges also are cared for. 

All farming is done by the resi- 
dents, and no one is permitted to 
leave the property without the 
permission from Bishop Plummer. 
More than 200 acres are cultivated, 
the main crops being corn and po- 
tatoes, wheat, rye, beans, spinach, 
kale, beets and onions. 

Plain but good food is the rule. 
A typical breakfast is bacon and 
eggs and a fruit juice and coffee. 

“And don’t forget,” one man 
said, “plenty of cornbread.” 

The colony has its own weekly 
newspaper which is _ circulated 
among members of the church 
throughout the country. With one 
exception—the bishop’s new home 
—all buildings were constructed 
without help from other sources. 

There are rough spots here and 
there, such as the lack of a fresh 
paint job on a weathered home, 
and doors which sag a little too 
much, but on the whole the place 
is orderly and neat. 

Off to one side, the unfinished 
walls of what was to be a temple 
are a lasting mark of what the de- 
pression did to the ambitious plans 
the bishop’s late father had for the 
colony. 
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Prejudice toward racial minori- 
ties is grounded in ignorance, and 
the United States at a time when it 
has the opportunity to be a great 
leader and a light in the world, 
will fail as a leader if we allow 
ourselves to be controlled by igno- 
rance. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 


If the cost of living, the cost of 
commodities must be the same for 
white and colored, then the wages 
for white and colored should be 
the same. 


John H. McCray, 
Editor Lighthouse and Informer 


Death is no believer in Jim Crow 
as attested by the thousands of 
Negro Gold Star Mothers from the 
armed forces and the merchant 
marine both in this war and the 
last. 


Ida Stanton, President National 
Maritime Union Women’s Auxiliary 


Give Negroes no sops, no hand- 
outs. Let them come into industry 
on the ground floor, let no man 
rise except the man who is able, 
but if a man has ability, even 
though he be as black as midnight, 
let him rise according to his ability. 
Rev. Matthew C. Carter of Richmond, Va. 


If colored people can buy jeeps 
in the capital, if they can drive 
tanks right into the heart of battle 
in Tunisia, then they can drive 
street cars and busses here. 
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Race hate is outside the realm of 
common sense. 
Dorothy Thompson 


Discrimination against minority 
groups cannot go on in a country 
pledged to religious liberty. 

Attorney General Francis Biddle 


One of the greatest contributions 
we have made to the world has 
been its music, and we borrowed 
that from the Negro. 

Joe E. Brown, Movie Star 


There can be no peace with race 
prejudice. 
Rev. John LaFarge 


The time has come when the 
South must recognize that the 
North, also, has a right and the 
responsibility to strive to meet this 
great problem of races 

Rep. Frances Bolton of Ohio 


A true patriot refuses to bow and 
kneel before the false god of race 
or color supremacy. 

Rep. Vito Marcantonio 


White supremacy has ceased to 
be a preachment—it is a disease af- 
fecting most adults, black and 
white, a Bourbonic Plague. 

Charlie Cherokee, Chicago Defender 


In the kind of world for which 
we fight, there must cease to ex- 
ist any need for the use of that 
accursed term, “racial or religious 
minority.” 

Under Secretary of State Sumner Welles 


{ Some Bourbons would rather lose war 
than give up ‘white supremacy’ 


rejudice P. atriotism 


Condensed from New York Times 


By Pearl Buck 


N SPITE of insistent de- 
Y mands that no signs of dis- 

unity between the English 

and ourselves shall be rec- 
ognized, it has become apparent 
that among the grass roots of the 
people in the United States there is 
far too much distrust and doubt of 
England. There is similar distrust 
and doubt growing up in England 
toward us. 

Before one can proceed to any 
frank discussion these days one has 
first to dismiss the hush-hushers, all 
those who dread and fear any 
frankness and would ignore at any 
cost all troublesome truths. The 
universality and persistence of this 
breed is shown by the famous three 
monkeys of the ancient East, who 
sit to this day with hands pressed 
over their eyes, ears and mouth. To 
see nothing, to hear nothing, to say 
nothing is to know nothing, these 
monkeys tell us, and to know noth- 
ing is to believe that nothing is 
there. 

For example, the Americans who 
declare that it is helping the Axis 
to mention lynchings in our own 
South belong to this school of mon- 


keys. They refuse to hear, to see, 
to mention the fact of lynchings, 
while they will not lift a finger to 
prevent lynchings. They also ignore 
the fact that all over the world our 
Axis enemies snatch at news of our 
lynchings and make it public. 

But why specify a country, my 
own or any other? The three mon- 
keys can be found anywhere. Let 
us therefore in the spirit of a com- 
mon sense of which monkeys are 
incapable examine our present situ- 
ation as regards England. 

Nobody believes the English are 
disunited, however ferociously they 
disagree with one another, for 
everybody knows they are agreed 
on one thing, and it is that England 
is to be preserved at all costs, even 
when those costs are the sacrifice of 
everything that is personal, includ- 
ing personal opinions. 

With such unity as this we can- 
not compete. It is not yet true that 
for the sake of America the Negro 
haters will give up race prejudice, 
and it is not likely that for the sake 
of America the isolationist will give 
up his isolationism, nor for that 
matter can it be proved that for the 
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sake of America either the Republi- 
cans or the Democrats will give up 
their politics. 

Here, in a nutshell, is the differ- 
ence between the English and us. 
The English are a united people, 
indivisible in their great love of 
England. The English can trust 
each other, even while they bitterly 
disagree. 

The most intelligent, the most 
outspoken criticism of the British 
Government's policy in India has 
been made by English newspapers. 
Englishmen have taken a stand on 
the freedom of India which is far 
more advanced, more sensible, more 
understanding, than we in America 
have taken. 

The English men and English 
women who profoundly disagree 
with the Churchill policy toward 
India can yet, after they have voiced 
their disagreement, allow Churchill 
to go on, sure that in the long run, 
and not too long run at that, per- 
haps others, if not Churchill, will 
carry out a policy toward India 
which will be to the best interests 
of a contented empire. 

Our own Southern forces cannot 
so trust Roosevelt or those who fol- 
low him on the matter of our own 
subject people, the Negroes. A 
contented United States is not their 
aim—their aim is to preserve intact 
the distance between the white man 
and the colored in the United 
States primarily and in the world 
secondarily. 

England’s white supremacy is 
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maintained not for itself but merely 
as a technique of empire, and when 
it is not needed as a technique of 
empire it does not exist. It is no 
more beautiful or right for that, 
but at least it is not so deeply 
founded nor actually so dangerous 
as the conviction in many white 
Southern minds here that a colored 
skin is an actual sign of inferiority, 
whenever it is found. 

The English habit of outspoken- 
ness is one of their finest qualities, 
even though it is sometimes dis- 
concerting. There has been in 
England very frank criticism of 
American policy in North Africa, 
for example, and more frank criti- 
cism, accompanied by considerable 
disgust, at the behavior of our white 
troops in England toward our col- 
ored troops there. 

English plain people have simply 
refused to observe the color bar in 
England, and they have become 
silent, though remaining rebellious, 
only because of the sternest orders 
from those above that for the sake 
of our tender feelings as allies there 
is to be no more spoken criticism. 

But anything more eloquent than 
the average Englishman’s silence 
when he is forbidden to speak can- 
not be imagined. It has to be seen. 
It leaves no doubt that he dis- 
agrees with us and that he will 
continue to disagree with us while 
in silence. The air with which my 
English friends refuse to discuss the 
“colored question here in your coun- 
try” is so noisy with disapproval 
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that I frequently beg them to speak 
in order to make it possible for me 
to go on breathing the air in the 
same room with them. 

Yes, the unity of the English is 
an amazing unity, while in America 
there are all sorts of persons who 
do not love America more than they 
love their prejudices and their par- 
ties. 

Instead of thinking about the 
sort of world which would be best 
for America we are thinking of iso- 
lationism and race prejudice and 
business greed and the American 
way of living and keeping our boys 
at home and a dozen other ideas, 
all of which we love better than 
the idea of America itself, a coun- 
try of free people that can be secure 
only in a world of free peoples co- 
operating with one another in mu- 
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tual responsibility and to mutual 
advantage. 

And our refusal to come out of 
isolationism has made even England 
a lesser power for a better world 
than she might be. How, for ex- 
ample, can England contemplate the 
price of a free India and the end 
of the colonial system unless we are 
willing for the sake of the principle 
of the freedom of all peoples to 
take our part in the reconstruction 
which such freedom would mean? 

Once again our longing for re- 
treat into irresponsibility is about to 
hold back the progress of mankind. 
We still do not come out with the 
clear statement of what sort of 
world America wants and will 
pledge herself to bring into being. 

How can England trust us? 


Miscegenation 


PATRICK HENRY, while speaker in the General 


Assembly of Virginia, introduced a bill offering a bonus 
from the state to the children of mixed parentage. The 
bill was carried to a second reading for the purpose of 
stimulating mixed intercourse, when Henry was elected 
governor. 

Thomas Jefferson expressed his regret that certain of his 
own children were prevented from voting because of their 
maternity. 

In an almost identical letter, George Washington wrote 
from Mt. Vernon and Thomas Jefferson from Monticello, 
to LaFayette, each telling him that a mulatto girl would 
be provided for him while he was their guest. 

Candal Mackey, Arlington, Va., Chronicle 


EDITORIAL OF THE 
A Whar Of Minorities 


Condensed from New York Post 


induction of Negroes from New York to 20 per 
cent of the total number of men called, as against 3 to 7 
per cent in the past, is an act of discrimination. 
The evil does not lie in the disproportionate percentage of 
Negroes as against whites who will be summoned from their 
homes and jobs into the armed forces. 


It lies in the fact that our government, in the prosecution of 
war for freedom and democracy, permits the shade of a man’s 
skin to have any bearing whatever upon his availability for 
service. 


The fact that Negroes constitute about 7.5 per cent of the 
population of New York is beside the point in determining how 
many should be drafted. 

The percentage could be anything between 1 and 100 and 
still be discriminatory as long as Selective Service operates in 
defiance of the fundamental principle that in America men are 
men, regardless of their ancestry, religion or color of their skins. 


When we consider the diversity of peoples which comprise 
this Union, the Soviet Union and the British Commonwealth, it 
is not too much to say that ours is a war of minorities—a war 
of minorities, by minorities and for minorities, for everybody is 
a member of some minority. 

It would be less discriminatory to draft 100 per cent of the 
Negroes in the country if we needed them, and because we 
needed them, than to pick a percentage number out of a hat 
for racial reasons. 


5] DECISION of the draft authorities to step up the 
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Comeback of ‘As Time Goes By’ 


is tribute to a warm personality 


Dooley 


Condensed from Time 


plugger of the nation’s 
biggest song hit met re- 
cently for the first time. 

The song: As Time Goes By 
(“A kiss is still a kiss, a sigh is just 
a sigh, the fundamental things ap- 
ply as time goes by’’). 

The composer: massive, white- 
haired Herman (“Dodo”) Hup- 
feld, who wrote it in 1931. 

The plugger: a short, stocky Ne- 
gro named (Arthur) Dooley Wil- 
son, who started this forgotten ditty 
toward its sensational present suc- 
cess by the loving way he sang it in 
the Warner Bros. movie Casablanca. 
Dodo and Dooley met at Manhat- 
tan’s Greenwich Village Inn, where 
the veteran Negro minstrel was do- 
ing a singing turn. 

In 1931, As Time Goes By was 
sung in a Broadway show called 
Everybody's Welcome, recorded by 
Rudy Vallee (Victor) and Jacques 
Renard (Brunswick). Forty thou- 
sand discs were sold and then the 
tune dropped from U. S. memory. 

Then, last year, Warner Bros., 
seeking a love theme for Ingrid 
Bergman and Humphrey Bogart in 
Casablanca, fished As Time Goes 


COMPOSER and the 


By out of the files. Instead of giv- 
ing the tune to a conventional 
crooner, Warners picked Dooley 
Wilson. He is something special. 
He has one of the warmest personal- 
ities that ever got into show busi- 
ness. He sings with understate- 
ment and a sense of mood worthy 
of a great lieder singer. 

Dooley gave As Time Goes By 
everything he had. When Ingrid 
Bergman in the film says that no 
one can sing the song like Sam 
(Dooley), millions of moviegoers 
have agreed with her. 

Born in Tyler, Tex., Dooley Wil- 
son trouped at the age of eight with 
Western medicine shows and cir- 
cuses. Some time between 1910 
and 1914 he went to Manhattan, 
where he sang with the late James 
Reese Europe’s historic Negro jazz 
band, which was a feature of the 
A.E.F. during World War I. When 
Jim Europe was stabbed to death by 
his drummer after the war, Dooley 
Wilson formed his own band 
abroad, toured from Paris to Casa- 
blanca and Port Said. 

In more recent years Dooley has 
worked in the Federal Theater 
Project with John Houseman and 
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Orson Welles, played in The Show- 
Off, Androcles and the Lion and 
the Broadway production of Cabin 
in the Sky. He is as reticent and 
earnest as his musical interpreta- 
tions. 

His wife is a onetime physio- 
therapist who trained in Manhat- 
ton’s Bellevue Hospital. They have 
a five-room house in Los Angeles. 


Dooley spends his spare time on 
a victory garden where, besides 
vegetables, he is raising chickens 
by the hundred. 


Having finished his run in Green- 
wich Village, he sighed with relief 
and rushed back to his Los Ange- 
les garden. Says he: “I’ve had to 
be a lot of man all my life.” 


Four-oLeg 


THREE NEGRO DOUGHBOYS just arrived in Aus- 
tralia. They had heard many tales about the native animals 
and all wanted some kind of a pet to send home to the 
folks. Just about that time a kangaroo, the first any of them 
ever had seen, hopped from behind some bushes and leaped 
across a field, the three pet-seeking soldiers in hot pursuit. 

After they had chased the kangaroo several hundred 
yards without gaining an inch, one of the soldiers held up 
his hand, indicating for his companions to halt. 

“Ain’t no use chasing him,” he said breathlessly. “We'll 
never catch him. He ain't even let down his front legs yet!” 


Whac-A-Bye Baby 


Louisville Courier-Journal 


WHEN SHE ENROLLED with the Waacs early in 
March, she was listed as 22, Negro, unmarried, and from 
Franklin, La. After nine days of training at Fort Des 
Moines, Ia., she went to the post hospital complaining of 
illness. The next day the unnamed Waac gave birth to the 
first baby born within the ranks of the distaff Army—and 
a boy at that! The official response was a guess that the 
Waac had been given ‘‘a careless physical examination.” 


Newsweek 
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Crack soldiers in Near East 


anxious for chance at Germans 


Black Fighting 


Condensed from the book, “Journey Among Warriors” 


By Eve Curie 


HERE were, in Beirut, Syria, 
SJ Free French battal- 

ions of colored volunteers: 

handsome boys from New 
Caledonia and the Society Islands 
and Negro troops from Equatorial 
Africa. When I passed the gate 
of their camp, the all-black band of 
the battalion, lined up in the bar- 
racks square under the dazzling 
sun, started playing the Marche 
Lorraine. The Negro players, 
about twenty of them, made a tre- 
mendous noise, with a great em- 
phasis on the brasses. They played, 
in fact, wonderfully well. 

The white band leader told me 
that his dark-skinned musicians in 
uniform could not read notes and 
had to learn the tunes by ear. He 
said: ‘They must play every piece 
fram the beginning to the end, 
without interruption. If they stop, 
they zet lost and have to start all 


EVE CURIE is the daughter of the 
world-famed French scientists who dis- 
covered radium. She has been a news- 
paperwoman for some time. Her best 
known book is the biography of her 
mother, ““Madame Curie.” 


over again, beginning from the first 
note.” 

The band played constantly while 
my visit lasted, and the hundreds 
and hundreds of soldiers quartered 
in the barracks came nearer, at- 
tracted by the noise—some of them 
strolling in the courtyard, others 
crowding the windows and looking 
out at us from inside the building: 
I could see, on every floor, their 
black faces with shiny eyes and 
jolly, childish smiles. 

Their commanding officer, Com- 
mandant Delange, was a French 
professional soldier with a fine 
face baked by the sun. He had 
spent many years in Africa and was 
passionately keen on his job. His 
description of the Bordeaux capit- 
ulation as’ seen from Brazzaville 
was a moving one. 

He told me how, in June 1940, 
several Negro chiefs of Equatorial 
Africa had immediately come to 
the white civil servants and officers, 
offering to rally their tribes to re- 
sist the Germans. They expressed 
real anger and fear at the thought 
that the colony might be handed 
over to Hitler. 
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Commandant Delange knew his 
black soldiers and non-commis- 
sioned officers admirably, not as 
anonymous black faces but as in- 
dividuals. He evidently loved 
them. When we stopped to speak 
to the privates, never once did the 
white officer ask a man whence he 
came or what his story was. In- 
stead, he told me himself the story 
of the private in front of the black 
soldier, who seemed proud and de- 
lighted. 

At one point, as we approached 
a tall Negro in uniform, Delange 
said to me: “I want you to meet 
a member of one of the great fami- 
lies of Senegal’—an introduction 
that few white officers in the world 
would have used, I think, when re- 
ferring to a colored non-commis- 
sioned officer. 

The soldier belonged to the 
Diagne family, which was well 
known indeed: one of his rela- 
tives had been a member of the 
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French Chamber of Deputies. He 
spoke an excellent French. He told 
me how, in 1940, he and several 
other prominent Negroes in the 
colony had been approached by 
“collaborationist” officials and sum- 
moned by them to use their influ- 
ence for the spread of a propa- 
ganda of appeasement with Ger- 
many in the African world. They 
had refused. 

Led by its white officers, the en- 
tire Negro battalion stationed in 
Brazzaville, to which the young 
man belonged, had joined General 
de Gaulle. The coal-black, thick- 
lipped soldier said to me: “My 
family has always fought the Ger- 
mans at the side of the French. 
Some of my ancestors have died 
on French battlefields and are 
buried on French soil. All I wish 
is to go on fighting with those 
Frenchmen who wage war on Ger- 
many.” 


A NEGRO VOTER in Ohio was asked on election 
day by an acquaintance, “Have you voted?” 


“Sure, I voted.” 


“Well, how did you vote?” 


“You see, it was this way. 


I met a Republican in the 


street and he gives me eleven dollars to vote for his man. 
Then I met a Democrat and he gives me eight dollars to 


vote for his man. 


So I voted for the Democrat.” 


“But the Republican gave you more money.” 
“Sure, that’s just the point. I voted for the Democrats 
because they were the least corrupt.” 


"The Lighter Side of Local Government” 


Clifford Wright, 


{| Negro farmers in South to hit 
new high in 1943 harvests 


Condensed from Philadelphia Public Ledger 


By Joseph D. Baker 


VER AN AREA covering 
O upward of 2,000 miles and 
included in which are mil- 
lions of tillable acres of 
the South’s best lands, Negro farm- 
ers will produce more edible food- 
stuffs this summer and fall than at 
any time since the Civil War. The 
total volume, according to land vet- 
erans in the section, will remain 
unmeasured because 60 per cent will 
never reach a commercial market. 
From Virginia, in which 25,000 
Negro farmers, 11,000 “4-H” Club 
members and an innumerable group 
of “‘patchers’” are hard at work, 
to Alabama, land of George Wash- 
ington Carver and the food experi- 
ments of Tuskegee Institute, it is 
the same story. 

In North Carolina, where Negro 
people of the land have long been 
wedded to tobacco as their lone 
“cash crop,” and in its sister state 
below, where cotton has never, 
until this year, given ground to 
any other product, every row of last 
year’s beans will have a mate this 
summer—every row of potatoes a 
double number of hills. 


This work in the South will be 
done by persons almost at the ex- 
tremes of the age limits. By older 
men and women who, without the 
heavy impact of war on their already 
lowered family manpower, would 
not be toiling in the fields, and by 
children. This latter group, rang- 
ing in age from 10 to 16, will be- 
50,000 strong by the middle of 
June. 

The promise of what this will 
mean was demonstrated at a small 
crossroads town, Bogert, Ga., in 
the heart of that section’s “red 
hills.” Two Negro boys, one 9, 
the other 7, tugged with a none- 
too-robust mule on their “4-H” 
plot of four acres of doughy land. 
One drove the animal, the other 
plowed; neither, in his own right, 
was either old or large enough to do 
the job alone. 

Foremost, however, in this whole 
picture of Negro patriotism coming 
to the fore in the erstwhile 
frowned-on vocation of land tilling, 
is the role that will be played by 
Negro women. With the passing 
of the ‘‘one-horse” farm, upon 
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which tenants could never quite 
get out of debt, the old high- 
thrown furrows of the “Dixie Boy” 
plows have given away to the 
“curve, bank, spread and hollow” 
of the multiple metals of tractor- 
drawn implements. 

Throughout the South, Negro 
women are driving these tractors 
with the ease of an automobile. 
Where women of the families can- 
mot handle machinery, Negro 
women students from Hampton 
and Tuskegee are available in the 
sections in which they live. Both 
these schools, during the last aca- 
demic year, have concentrated on 
the instruction of their women stu- 
dents in farm machinery. 

A great number, however, will 
still handle hoe and rake—and even 
horse-drawn plows. And since the 
harvesting of a major portion of all 
foods must be done by hand, the 
precedent-setting “‘shed harvest” 
will have to be gathered, preserved, 
canned and stored by Negro women. 
Among them will be some holders 
of degrees from the 100 Negro col- 
leges in the South—teachers of 
rural schools and home demonstra- 
tion agents of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Two major programs have been 
responsible for the diligence with 
which the Southern Negro of the 
land of this day is meeting his ma- 
tional responsibility: foresight on 
the part of Negro land grant col- 
leges in the several areas, and the 
thoroughness with which the Fed- 
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eral Government has moved to 
emancipate him, anew, from his 
more modern shackles of agricul- 
tural slavery. 

Brought into acute focus by the 
war, the two co-operative move- 
ments are paying dividends years 
before they were expected. 

The land grant colleges in Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, 
and the Fort Valley Agricultural 
College, in Georgia, working with 
executives and employees of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
had been doing extension work 
among these people steadily before 
Pearl Harbor. 

This, of course, was in addition 
to the long-established work in the 
field carried on by Hampton, Tus- 
kegee and scores of other private 
and tax-supported institutions. As 
a result, the Negro farmer was 
ready for the Federal Government's 
larger program which was made 
possible by such agencies as Farm 
Security, Farm Credit, and War 
Production training. 

The Negro farmer of this war 
year, therefore, has modern ma- 
chinery in greater abundance than 
ever before, his burdens of pay- 
ments are lighter and spaced over 
periods which may go as long as 40 
years, and at his hand are a great 
many of the blessings which come 
with electricity, refrigeration and 
increased knowledge of sanitation 
and health. Above all, however, he 
is now in a position to help fight 
this war, in his own way, as a per- 
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son with some stake in this nation— 
for the first time in 75 years he is 
approaching the status of a free 
man. 

For the first time, too, the raisers 
of hogs and cows and chickens, the 
tillers of swamp lands and red hills, 
and the tenders of live-stock have 
been made to feel the importance of 
their work. This new feeling, if 
it can be maintained and rooted, 
may serve to abate what will surely 
be a mad rush to industrial centers 
by returning Negro soldiers after 
the war. 

Negro mothers and fathers of 
the South, who have seen the 
ownership of farm land by that 


racial group reduced consistently 
for 25 years by the loss, to New 
York, Philadelphia and Chicago of 
its able-bodied manpower, pray for 
a revival of land-owning and land- 
tilling as an honorable and profit- 
able vocation. 

This reporter has seen a land and 
a people rising to new heights of 
production and patriotism. A 
“backward” land and an “‘isolated” 
people taking up democracy’s bur- 
den with their hands, and with a 
burning pride of being important. 
Those who know the land swear 
that this year’s war harvest will 
yield a hundred-fold. 


Vo Pre In She Shy 


A WEALTHY Georgia white lawyer who for many 


years had held a position of prominence on Wall Street in 
New York returned to his small Georgia home town for a 
visit. He encountered an aged Negro friend who was a 
boyhood playmate, selling pies about the streets. 

Said the wealthy lawyer, “Well howdy-do, ‘Old Jim!’ 
The many years since I’ve been away from here, I’ve held 
a position of prominence and have accumulated wealth, and 
here you are selling pies on the street. You have my sym- 
pathy !’’ 

To which “Old Jim” replied, “I congratulate you on 
the progress you've made, but to hell with your sympathy— 
buy a pie!” 


East Tennessee News 
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No Negro was ever lynched in 
my state if he behaved himself. 
Rep. Thomas G. Abernathy of Mississippi 


There is some expense to de- 
mocracy. The individual who is 
unwilling to pay $1.50 or $2 isn’t 
a good citizen of this democracy. 

Rep. Hatton H. Sumners of Texas 


We have had two lynchings in 
California in recent years—in Santa 
Rosa and San Jose. These have 
been lynchings of whites by whites. 
What do you think will happen if 
southern whites are provoked by 
Negroes living in the same govern- 
ment projects with them? 

Mayor John Stewart, Vallejo, Calif. 


White southern boys in the armed 
services, who perhaps have an un- 
derstanding of and affection for the 
Negro race not shared by their 
comrades from other sections, do not 
improve in morale when they are 
told that one of the things they are 
fighting for is social equality of the 
Negro. They would renounce any 
such war aim, rightly or wrongly. 

Gov. Sam Jones of Louisiana 


When I realize the damage some 
women are doing by thus waving 
the red flag in the face of the white 
people of the south, and stirring 
up race trouble throughout the 
country, when I realize the number 
of white women who have paid 
with their lives at the hands of 
Negro rapists here in Washington, 
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and throughout the south, as a re- 
sult of such agitation on the part of 
these troublemakers, I am com- 
pelled to agree with Rudyard Kip- 
ling when he said: ‘“The female of 
the species is more deadly than the 
male.” 

Rep. John Rankin of Mississippi 


The south’s firm, but kindly, in- 
sistence on segregation is not re- 
sented by the genuine Negro of the 
south. 

Rep. John P. Newsome of Alabama 


Voting is a privilege and not a 
right and should be allowed only to 
those with intelligence to use the 
vote wisely. If all 48 states had a 
poll tax, the quality of the legisla- 
tors in this body would be raised 
to a higher level. 

Rep. Joe Starnes of Alabama 


I hope we will never see the 
day in this great country of ours 
when anyone will be mistreated be- 
cause of his race, color or creed 
but such action is not at all improb- 
able. There are millions of Amer- 
icans who do not want to see this 
country mongrelized. 

Rep. Carter Manasco of Alabama 


The fact that the Negro is doing 
his part in the present war, does not 
license him or his admirers to de- 
mand or expect to be guest at the 
first table after peace has been de- 
clared. 

Athens, Ga., Herald 


{| How a Negro quartet loosened 
purse strings for a university 


By Enoc P, 


WENTY-NINE years ago 
j Southern University in Lou- 
isiana was housed in the big 
house and cabins of the de- 
serted, run-down plantation of 
Judge Thomas Kernand near Baton 
Rouge. It had a faculty and staff 
combined of only seven persons and 
47 eager students. 

Dr. Joseph S. Clark at that time 
+ was given what was then the doubt- 
ful distinction of heading up the 
institution. 

The Louisiana legislature had 
limited appropriations for Southern 
to $10,000 per year. 

With this paltry sum, buildings 
were to be erected and equipped, 
students housed and fed, teachers 
and maintenance staff paid and the 
school operated. Only a worker of 
miracles was capable of such finan- 
cial manipulations—and while an 
unusual man, Dr. Clark was cer- 
tainly no miracle man. 

He believed—being a persuasive 
orator—that if he could address the 
state legislature, he could convince 
them of his need for more money. 


Music Hath 


Condensed from Chicago Defender 


Waters 


“But those guys won’t listen to a 
nigger,” he was told by one sympa- 
thetic member of the senate. 

“Do they like music, would they 
like to hear my quartet sing?” Dr. 
Clark asked. 


“Yes, perhaps. They like the mu- 
sic your people sing. But how’s 
that going to help you? Your stu- 
dents can’t reason with those fel- 
lows through singing spirituals.” 

“I know they can’t,” the school- 
man agreed, “but they have to be 
introduced, don’t they?” 

“Yes, but if you tried that, the 
boys would never get a chance to 
sing.” 

“Well, I'll introduce them after 
they sing.” 

“After they sing,” the legislator 
echoed in amazement. He'd never 
heard of such unorthodox proced- 
ure. 

“Yes,” Clark said. “They'll be 
softened up and curious by then.” 

And they were. 

The two houses in joint session 
listened for 25 minutes to four 
young men sing, then Dr. Clark 
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made his appeal, during which he 
complained that only 30 minutes 
had been allotted for the entire pro- 
gram and that he couldn't tell the 
story of the school effectively in 
five minutes. 


A backwoods legislator in boots 


Blacks In Blues 


and galluses, stirred emotionally by 
the singing, asked for a 10 minute 
extension of time. In an informal 
roar of approval it was granted. 
Clark gave out with his best in ora- 
torical pyrotechnics and the legis- 
lature took the ceiling off appro- 
priations for Southern. 


A MARINE CORPS “experiment,” by which a 167- 
year-old tradition went overboard and the ranks were 
opened to Negroes, has proved Negroes can make just as 
good leathernecks as white men. 

That’s the opinion of the Negroes themselves and their 
white officers at Camp Montford, N. C., their section of 


the giant Marine base at New River. 


That’s the corps’ 


opinion, too. Like white Marines, they’re highly selected ; 
many are skilled technicians; many have college degrees. 
They get pretty much the same training as other leather- 


necks. 


. . 
Already many Negro Marines have served overseas in the 


Pacific. 


And about half of the original recruits have 


scraped together the $54 required for the corps’ colorful 
two-toned blue uniforms (blues are optional at Marines’ 


own expense; their G.I. uniform is forest green). 


Once 


. in Cleveland Pfc. R. J. Wood was on furlough and proudly 
sporting his blues when two detectives picked him up and 
charged: “‘He’s impersonating a Marine. There are no 
Negroes in the Marines.” 

He had no trouble clearing himself. But around Mont- 
ford his story is a standing joke—and boast. 


Newsweek 


{ Emperor Selassie retains his dignity 


but little else as British move into Ethiopia 


Contes On 


Condensed from Time 


AILE SELASSIE is the 
H nominal sovereign of lib- 

erated Ethiopia. The ac- 

tual chores of governing 
are handled (through agreement) 
by British civilian and military 
commissions. 

British judges and assessors sit 
on the Ethiopian bench. British 
operate the railroad from Addis 
Ababa to Dire Dawa near the 
French Somaliland border. British 
officers control the Ethiopian police 
force, train Ethiopian soldiers. A 
British commission controls the 
Addis Ababa wireless. A British 
air commission rules the air over 
Ethiopia. Britain uses, rent free, 
an estimated $320 to $360 million 
worth of property left behind by 
the Italians. A British financial 
commission helped set up a new 
Ethiopian state bank. The United 
Kingdom Commercial Corp. expe- 
dites what trade there is. 

Haile Selassie also carries on. He 
retains his great personal sense of 
dignity, his enormous palace, and 
a measure of authority over the 
once rambunctious tribal chieftains 
of the interior. 

Brutal in conquest, the Italians 


were energetic imperialists. Their 
engineers, with sweating soldier- 
workmen and native labor, blasted, 
graded, bridged and finally 
smoothed 4,340 miles of asphalt 
and macadam highway over Ethi- 
opia’s desert areas, muddy low- 
lands, rolling valleys, deep ravines 
and high, broad plateaus. Some 
10,000 miles of lesser roads were 
opened. 

Italian architects, stonemasons 
and carpenters built office buildings, 
theaters and homes in Addis Abada. 
Electrical engineers installed power 
plants. 

But Ethiopia is far from modern- 
ized. It lacks tractors, plows, har- 
rows to till the rich valleys and 
lowlands. It lacks trucks to haul 
wheat, coffee, rubber, cotton into 
Addis Ababa, to be shipped thence 
by rail to Djibouti harbor on the 
Gulf of Aden. 

Haile Selassie is looking forward 
to the arrival of a U. S. Lend-Lease 
observer, whose job will be to stim- 
ulate trade with Ethiopia, and to 
find out what Ethiopia can contrib- 
ute to the Allied war effort. The 
U. S. representative will find the 
Emperor adamant on one point: 
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he is determined not to allow for- 
eign economic penetration or own- 
ership that might further cloud 
Ethiopia’s sovereignty. 

The old Ethiopia goes its way. 
Along the new mountain highways, 
old-fashioned Ethiopian brigands 
lie in wait for British truck con- 
voys instead of camel caravans, use 
hand grenades and rifles instead of 
spears and poisoned arrows. Ethi- 
opians still farm with wooden, 
wife-drawn plows, still live in filth 
and squalor. 

Addis Ababa is a mixture of the 
old and the new. British official- 
dom marches jauntily about the 
Italian-built offices. Masses of un- 


employed move aimlessly about the 
streets. Flea-bitten donkeys mourn 
past, laden with Ethiopian ladies 
under umbrellas. 

The smart Olympia Cabaret 
overflows with society. In Addis 
Ababa British officers and visiting 
Americans drink and dance {with 
lush Ethiopian beauties. 

For the service of foreigners, an 
old Ethiopian institution remains 
intact: the practicing thief who can, 
on order and for a recompense, pro- 
cure anything from a gas-tank cap 
to a tommy gun. Usual time re- 
quired for delivery: about half an 
hour. 


What JI, A Minority 7 


A DISTINGUISHED NEGRO active in African 


affairs, told me once that he found it highly ironic to hear 


Americans speak of the Negro problem as a minority 


problem. 


“In Africa,” he said, “I think you would admit that the 
majority of the population in the sections of Africa where 
there are Negroes is Negro. Yet a relatively few whites 
are in control. They are in financial and political control. 
They hold the power. Can you call the Negro problem 
there a minority problem?” 


Dorothy Norman, N. Y. Post 


| Color pattern of world conflict 


seen as bac!:ground for struggle 


Racial Roots Of Whar 


Condensed from Survey Graphic 


By George Edmund Hayes 


HAT HAS come to be 
called racism has long 
been a factor in wars and 


rumors of wars. 


The problem of race and war 
cannot be sharply separated from 
economic class conflict. The contro- 
versy between the “haves” and the 
“have-nots,” to use popular terms, 
is bound up with the struggle be- 
tween so-called “superior” and “in- 
ferior’”’ races. The two forces are 
linked especially in issues between 
white and colored racial groups. 

South Africa has been tense for 
half a century with potential con- 
flict between black and brown, 
native and European. Today the 
British are beset with an aftermath 
of the Boer War in an evangelism 
for a white man’s country from the 
Cape to the Equator. Meanwhile 
British and Indian leaders ar2 dead- 
locked over the independence of 
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India. Japanese cohorts are apply- 
ing western militarism to compel 
the Chinese to “cooperate with the 
Japanese race.”” They reason that if 
America excludes Asiatics and holds 
this laad for white Americans, then 
why not Asia for yellow Asiatics? 

In the British West Indies, Ne- 
groes have rioted against their white 
landlords. In the United States the 
challenge of the underprivileged 
Negro changes front but mounts 
from decade to decade. 

When Mussolini made war upon 
Ethiopia in 1935, indoctrination 
that the Italians as a white nation 
of culture should ‘“‘civilize” the 
country of the dark, inferior Abys- 
sinians was part of his strategy. 
They were pictured as a barbarous 
nation which should not have been 
admitted to the League of Nations 
on equality with Europeans. 

One of the conditions of their 
admittance was in truth a ban upon 
the importation of modern imple- 
ments of war. Mussolini had pro- 
tested against the reorganization of 
the Ethiopian army with European 
arms and instructors. As a result, 
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they were ill equipped for defense 
against the mechanized invaders of 
Il Duce. After the conquest, the 
Giornale d’Italia published an ofh- 
cial manifesto prepared by several 
Italian university professors and 
issued by the Ministry of Popular 
Culture. This declared that the 
population of Italy today is of 
Aryan origin, and that there exists 
a “‘pure Italian race.” 

The German dogmas of “blood 
and soil” and “lebensraum” are 
familiar to all as the propaganda 
basis for the Nazi onslaught upon 
Jews in Germany and upon the 
“inferior” peoples of the neighbor- 
ing nations they conquered, from 
Norway to Rumania. Eight of the 
twenty-five points of the program 
of the National Socialist German 
Workers’ Party, composed by Hitler 
and Gottfried Feder in 1920, for 
which the party pledged its all, “if 
need be at the risk of our lives,” 
were concerned directly with race. 

Ten years later, Dr. Robert Ley, 
Germany’s Labor Front leader, pro- 
claimed the dogma in terms similar 
to those of Hitler’s “Mein Kampf’: 
“The Germans constitute a master 
race that has a mission to rule over 
inferior peoples and create a new 
world order.” 

Color discrimination is largely a 
product of European expansion into 
the Americas, Africa, Asia and 
other parts of the world. Modern 
nationalistic rivalry has given old 
dogmas of racial superiority their 
widespread acceptance. 
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These have been fostered mainly 
by dominant white groups to in- 
crease their prestige and power. 
Armed with more efficient weapons, 
they have conquered less developed 
peoples of the earth. Raw material 
and elbow room were secured in the 
conquest of the New World. These 
have been cited by white groups as 
proof of their inherent superior 
capacity over the natives. Kipling’s 
concept of “lesser breeds without 
the law’ had long run around the 
world to be turned to use in our 
day. 

Religious sanctions are turned to 
in support of racial doctrines of 
this sort. Witness the so-called 
curse on the descendants of Ham, 
which is still recounted as justifica- 
tion of present day treatment ac- 
corded Negroes. This Biblical le- 
gend was first used to justify Negro 
slavery. 

The well known story in Genesis 
recites that when Noah became 
drunk with wine he lay uncovered 
in his tent; that Ham, one of his 
sons, looked unblushingly upon his 
naked disgrace and went out and 
told his brothers, Shem and 
Japheth. The latter took a blanket 
and walking backward covered their 
father. 

The Old Testament writ runs that 
when their father awoke he was 
angry at Ham and uttered a curse 
upon Ham's son, Canaan, saying, 
“A servant of servants shall he be 
unto his brethren.” 


Pro-slavery theologians and eth- 
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nologists identified black Africans 
as descendants of Ham destined by 
Holy Writ to be hewers of wood 
and drawers of water for the white 
descendants of the other brothers. 
This construction still finds cre- 
dence in many American minds as 
was brought out by R. B. Eleazer in 
his opening address at a conference 
on “Education for Southern Citizen- 
ship” at Atlanta. 


An “information test” of 328 
white high school students in twelve 
schools in all parts of the South 
revealed that one-third of them “‘be- 
lieved that the Negro race is the 
product of a definite curse by which 
one of Noah’s sons was turned 
black and with his descendants con- 
demned to perpetual servitude to 
the white man.” 


Support for the doctrine of the 
physical and mental inferiority of 
the darker ‘‘races’’ has been drawn 
from biology, anthropology, psy- 
chology, and sociology in spite of 
scientific findings to the contrary. 
It has been ladled to the masses in 
Furope, Africa, and America. Even 
the Darwinian theory of organic 
evolution has been used both here 
a. 1 abroad to buttress it. 


At the same time that science is 
exploding these myths, and true 
religion, history, and philosophy 
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are expunging them, the darker 
races of the Americas, of Asia and 
of Africa are slowly awakening to 
their position. The ideology incul- 
cated in them to keep them subordi- 
nate is melting before the sun of 
their own racial loyalty. They have 
come to realize the raw deal they 
have experienced. 

Herein lies danger, no less than 
deliverance. There are clashing 
tides of color. Power politics and 
the “reeking tube and iron shard” 
cannot much longer keep the “in- 
ferior races” under. In the four 
quarters of the earth, we find more 
and more of them aroused, fearful, 
suspicious and embittered. These 
groups will bear the serfdom they 
suffer just so long as they feel they 
cannot successfully resist and no 
longer. They are looking upon the 
present European struggle of arms 
with hopes and fears. 

Peace cannot be achieved alone by 
military and naval might, even in 
times like these when force must be 
answered by force. World peace 
cannot be maintained in any case 
if the white peoples cling to such 
might to control the darker races. 
Until their thinking is no longer 
warped by the doctrine of racial 
superiority, this dogma will rise up 
like Banquo’s ghost to plague them. 


THE NEGRO RACE is the only one in United States 
that has an excess of females over males in almost every 


census. 


Ludington, Mich., News 


| Uncle Sam’s MP’s enforce 


feudal laws of the old South 


Condensed from PM 


By John P. Lewis 
Managing Editor of PM 


NE of our men_ recently 
O ended up at a camp in 

Florida and got his first fur- 

lough a few days ago. So 
he bought a ticket to New York 
and went down to the train, a sort 
of one-horse affair which connected 
his camp with the nearest decent rail 
connection some five hours away. 

There were only two day coaches 
on the train and the car our man 
got in was overcrowded, with maybe 
50 soldiers and officers standing up. 

Well, our man looked around and 
noticed that in the other coach there 
were a lot of seats—empty. Being 
an enterprising sort, as most of our 
men are, he went in and sat down. 
He just got settled when the con- 
ductor came in and told him he 
would have to move, explaining that 
this was “the Negro car.” 

“That's all right with me,’’ our 
man Said. “‘I’ll ride here.” 

“Oh, no, you won't,” the con- 
ductor said. “You can’t. This is a 
Negro car.” 

“I bought a ticket,” our man said, 
“and I’m entitled to a seat and I’m 
staying here. You can’t make me 
leave.” 

“Oh, yes, I can,” said the con- 


ductor, and a few minutes later he 
reappeared with a military police- 
man. 

“I feel the same way about it 
that you do,” said the military po- 
liceman, “‘but that’s the rule. You'll 
have to get out.” 

Our man had been around 
enough to know that you can’t 
win an argument with a military 
policeman, so he got out and stood 
up in a swaying car with 50 other 
white men. 

Mostly, in Jim Crow setups, it 
works out the other way around, 
with Negroes standing. 

There are a couple of points to 
the story: One is that you will no- 
tice in this case it was the U. S. 
Army in the person of a military 
policeman which enforced the Jim 
Crow discrimination of a benighted 
South. The other point is that half 
a hundred soldiers and officers who 
could just as well have had seats 
riding with other Americans rode 
standing up for a long, uncomfort- 
able trip in a sort of backhanded 
martyrdom to man’s right to make 
a damned fool of himself. 
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BOOK SECTION 


A condensation from the book 


By Carl Ruthaven Offord 


> A startling, dramatic narrative woven around violent racial antag- ¢ 
} onisms and how they are exploited by fascist henchmen of Hitler 
» and Tojo. In this eye-opening, terrifying first novel, Carl Ruthaven 
> Offord gives a lurid picture of swirling human drama in one of the 
> world’s largest Negro communities. ‘ 


Copyright, 1943, by Carl Ruthaven Offord 
Published by Robert McBride & Co., N. Y. (Price $2.75) 
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Whe WHITE FACE. 


and the ‘Black Pogrom’ 


{| The lurid story of Coughlinites 


White 


By Carl Ruthaven Offord 


HERE WERE an old iron 

} bed and a shabby dresser 

and a big armchair choking 

up a corner. A tiny table 

and an old hat-stand with a couple 

of wire coat hangers dangling from 

the hooks that were meant for hats. 
That was the room. 

Nella took off her things and 
stretched out under the covers but 
Chris was too agitated to stay still. 
He strode back and forth in the 
room and frequently he stopped at 
the small window and looked out 
into the darkness. He was hunted. 
That was how he felt. It was the 
same feeling he had when they 
were getting away from Georgia. 
Only now it was keener, more in- 
tense. Now it seemed that the 
whole world was hunting him. It 
seemed that everywhere he turned 
he was hunted. 

“Come and lay down, Chris.” 

He looked at Nella on the bed, 
so still, so calm. How could she 
look so calm? Goddammit! How 
could she lay so still and quiet? He 
turned from her and swept his eyes 
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restlessly around the room. A 
couple of dusty pictures on the wall 
caught his attention. He studied 
them for a moment, the muscles in 
his jaws tightened. 

One was a picture of Christ float- 
ing through the air, surrounded by 
a flying host of rosy-cheeked angels. 
The other was a picture of a heavy- 
hipped, half-naked white woman, 
the big toe of her right foot poised 
above the water of a rippling brook. 
Chris stared, revolt, hate, hot anger 
churning inside of him. Why? 
Why? Everywhere the black man 
went he carried Christ in his bosom. 
Christ was a white man, a killer of 
the black man. Why? Why the 
white woman? Man or woman, 
they didn’t belong here. Why didn’t 
they nail up a black woman? Why? 
On the same block there were 
houses where the black man couldn’t 
live, and here the white man and 
white woman were nailed up on the 
wall. Why? Goddammit! Why? 

“Come and lay down, Chris. Ain 
no way of resting with you fidget- 
ing round.” 

Chris stretched to the wall and 
yanked the pictures off. He slapped 
them together and tossed them be- 
hind the big armchair. 

“The Lord was sure with us, 
Chris. S'pose they'd of taken you 
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to the jail. I don’t know what I'd 
of done.” 

Chris turned on her. ‘Dammit, 
Nella, stop it! Stop your s’posing! 
S'pose they'd of taken you to the 
jail!” 

“I ain fussing,” she said timidly. 

He scarcely heard her. An idea 
had suddenly exploded in his brain. 
Suppose she did get arrested. He 
had never thought of it before but 
suppose she did get arrested. The 
cops would beat her up to make her 
talk. They would. Christ! Would 
she talk? 


Nella loved him and she would 
stand a lot of suffering to protect 
him, but how much? How much 
could a woman like Nella stand? 
Then he reasoned that it wasn’t a 
matter of how much at all. Once 
the cops started in to beat you up 
it was either you talk or finish up 
dead. Cops and sheriffs were all 
alike when it came to beating up 
niggers. He walked to the window 
and looked out into the dark morn- 
ing and he squeezed and pressed his 
brain for an answer to his thoughts. 


Would she have to talk? Why 
would she have to talk? Even if 
they were killing her she didn’t 
have to talk. There must have been 
people who died rather than talk. 
But who? He couldn’t think of 
one, not a single one. Yet, there 
must be. Christ! Take himself. 
Nobody could get him to spit out 
a damn word. They could beat 
him like a smake and still he 


wouldn’t talk. They could kill him, 
kill him. Why? How come? 

He groped and it was coming, 
it was on the edge of his brain. 
Most black folks were scared of 
white folks. But he wasn’t. God- 
dammit, he wasn’t any more! He 
hated white folks too much for that. 
That's it. That's what it was! He 
hated them too much! That's the 
answer. If Nella hated the white 
folks enough she wouldn’t be any 
danger. If she hated them like he 
hated them... . 


E TURNED from the 

H window and glanced at 
her lying on the bed. He 
was sweating. 

He felt himself damp all over. 

“How you feel about white 
folks?” 

Nella looked at him with open 
surprise. 

you mean?” 

He started to speak but he could- 
n’t find words and he looked about 
the small room anxiously, as if he 
might put his eyes on what he 
wanted to say. 

“Dammit, Nella! Don’t you feel 
‘em swelling in you, rising up to 
here?”” He clutched his throat. 
“Don’t you choke and bust with ‘em 
up here?” 

She couldn’t answer for a second 
and when she did her voice was 
soft. 

“I know how you feel, Chris, I 
know.” 

He glared at her. 
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“That ain what I say! I know 
how I feel! How you feel, that’s 
what I asked you! You feel the 
same way?” 

“Sometimes.” 

“Only sometimes? Not all the 
time?” 

“I guess a lot of times,” she 
answered. ‘‘Not all the time, Chris.” 

He swung and pounded his fist 
on the table. 

“Dammit, Nella! You got to feel 
so all the time! Ain no other way! 
You got to feel so all the goddam 
time !”’ 

“Keep your voice down, Chris, 
there’s people in the other rooms.” 

He stomped off toward the win- 
dow, then he spun around and 
came right back. 

‘How you feel when you pass a 
white man on the street? How you 
feel inside you?” 

She wanted to answer as truth- 
fully as possible, and yet she didn’t 
know what effect her answer might 
have and it made her afraid to talk. 

“I don’t know what to say, Chris, 
I really don’t know.” 

“You pass a white man same as 
you pass a nigger?” 

“I don’t say it’s the same, Chris, 
but I never stopped to think it 
out.” 

“We different, Nella.” His voice 
was low, and even, and flat. “We 
too different for it to mean good. 
The way I see it I can’t trust you 
no more. I can’t trust you if you 
don’t feel the way I feel. The 
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white folks hate your guts every 
minute of the day. First chance they 
get they put a rope ‘round your 
neck. Unless we hate ’em the same 
way we ain going to get no place. 
We got to hate ‘em worse. We got 
to feel ready to lynch ’em just like 
they been feeling all the time. If 
you ain that way then it ain no use.” 
Just then there was the sound of 
somebody outside. They both 
looked toward the door and pres- 
ently there was a soft knocking and 
the voice of the old janitor. 
“You sleeping?” 
“Naw,” Chris said. 


“Come on 
in. 

The old man entered with a tray 
of steaming coffee. 

“Seeing how you just come in 
I figured you could use a cup of 
coffee.” There was a quality of shy- 
ness about the old man. “I was 
making some for myself. I lay there 
in the bed but I couldn’t sleep. 
Since they took my boy to the army 
I ain been able to sleep good.” 
A smile of embarrassment played 
about his wrinkled face, 

Nella sat up in bed and they 
sipped the hot coffee and ate from 
the nickel box of crackers he had 
brought up with the coffee. The 
old man dunked his crackers and 
nibbled, absently it seemed, and he 
did most of the talking, and that 
chiefly about himself. Nella sensed 
he was lonely, unhappy, and she 
took a liking to him. He spoke 
about his grandson in the army and 
he talked about the old Garvey 
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movement, and how he’d been stray- 
ing from the Lord in those days. 

“I was pretty far gone,” he said. 
“Them was the days I was ~ cuss- 
ing, fighting, meddling colored 
man—only them days we never 
used the word colored. Folks was 
either black or white in those days, 
and black stood to mean salvation. 
I was chock full of the devil them 
days. Never missed a parade, al- 
ways on time.” 

Dropping his voice low he said 
in a tone of deep confidence, “Know 
sump’n? I would of been a big 
somebody if the movement hadn't 
busted up. I was getting in right 
close. Was getting forward right 
to the top. I knowed Garvey per- 
sonally. I talked to him just like 
I'm talking to you—close like that. 
I think they would of knighted me 
sure. What you think of that?” 

Nella smiled broadly, her eyes 
glowing. 

“I bet you could of been a big 
man.” 

“Them days ain no more—and 
it’s better so. I ain got no regrets. 
I found the Lord. The light came 
shining right back to me and I 
found Him. I was a poor straying 
soul with no home to call my own 
and the Lord appeared and called 
me to Him. And I went. Yeah, 
Lord, I went.” 

“If your Garvey movement had 
a man like Reeves, it wouldn’t of 
busted up.” 

The old man eyed Chris in a 
silence that was suddenly cold. 
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Then he got up from the armchair 
stiffly and gathered the cups to- 
gether in the tray. Chris said: 

“What's the matter, you don’t 
like Reeves?” 

The old man stood holding the 
tray before him and he looked first 
to Nella, then back to Chris before 
he answered. 

“Never had no use for him. Ain 
got no use for nobody that follow 
him either. I used to have a Reeves 
man living right here in this room 
and no sooner I found him out he 
had to go. Reeves ain honest, that’s 
the trouble with him, he ain hon- 
est. And ain nothing the Lord 
hate more than a black dishonest 
man. Take the Jew. He’s the best 
friend the colored man’s got. You 
know that? The Jews give more 
jobs to black people than anybody 
else. But Reeves don’t say that. 
The job I got now I owe it to the 
Jew. And not only that. The first 
job I ever got in the city I owe it 
to a Jew. Another thing. The Jew 
and the colored man is naturally 
close ’cause they both come out of 
the fountain head of Ethiopia. You 
know that? That’s there in the 
Bible. It’s all in there. We been 
sort of kin all the way back. And 
what I say is, anybody that’s try- 
ing to split us farther than we al- 
ready split is a born heathen.” 


HE DOORBELL suddenly 
rang. For a moment the 
old man looked puzzled. 


Then he hurried out. 
Nella said: 
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“Ain he the finest old man!” 

“He’s the finest old fool,” Chris 
said. ‘He don’t know what the 
hell he’s talking about.” 

Somebody was coming upstairs. 
He heard the steps outside the door. 
Then Nella’s excited voice: 

“Chris! He’s coming in here!” 

Chris swung around quickly but 
the door was already open and a 
heavy-built brown-skinned man 
came in. 

“Okay, Christopher, take it easy.” 

Chris jumped up. 

“Relax, Chris. Take it easy.” 
The man shut the door behind him. 

Chris, his eyes wild with sudden 
fear, edged toward the man. 

“Take it easy,” the man said. 
“I want to talk to you. Send your 
woman outside for a while.” 

“What you want with me? She 
ain going no place, she’s my wife. 
What you got with me?” 

Chris moved toward him threat- 
eningly. The man didn’t budge. 
His right hand was rigid in his coat 
pocket, and he appeared to be very 
calm. 

“Cool off, brother, I don’t want 
to hurt you.” 

He stared at Chris calmly. ‘I 
don’t want to hurt you but don’t 
get smart.” He jerked his pocketed 
hand in an upward movement and 
Chris stepped back automatically. 

The man nodded. ‘“That’s more 
like it. I didn’t come up here to 
give you the works, that was Mack’s 


idea. 
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“Yeah, Mack, that’s what I said. 
They’re downstairs in the car.” 

“Jesus Lord!” Nella cried. 

Chris pointed a finger. ‘You're 
Manny?” 

“Yeah, that’s me.” 

Chris started in silence. What 
would they do with him now? His 
eyes measured Manny up and down. 
He wasn’t as big a man as himself 
but he looked heavy and tough, and 
he had a gun. Was it really a gun 
in his pocket? 

“They downstairs?” 

“That’s what I said. Want to 
find out for yourself?” 

Chris shook his head. 

‘How they know where we was?” 

““Mack’s dumb, but he ain that 
dumb. He figured you’d double- 
cross him.” 

“Mack was following us?” 

“What you think?” 

Manny seemed to be hard as 
nails, and smart, and he seemed to 
know that he was hard as nails and 
didn’t have to worry. Chris looked 
at Nella sitting up in the bed, her 
eyes shining with fright, and he 
looked back to the window. Man- 
ny’s voice suddenly cracked in his 
ears: 

“Go on, jump!” He flicked out 
the pistol and waved it at him. 
“Go on!” 

Nella lurched. ‘Mister, mister! 
You can’t shoot him! He ain done 
nothing! Don’t shoot him, mister, 
don’t shoot him!” 

“Go on,” Manny repeated, wav- 
ing the gun at the window. “You 
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want to get away—jump!” 

Chris stared at the gun. 

“Now take it easy. I don’t want 
to scare you for nothing, but you've 
got to know I mean business. I’m 
responsible for you from now on. 
Get that?” Slowly, Manny slipped 
the gun back into his pocket. 

“You a cop too?” Chris barely 
whispered. 

“Naw. I ain that dumb.” 

“You got a gun... .” 

“So what?” 

“You ain a cop?” 

Manny didn’t bother to answer. 
Chris felt a power in the man, and 
almost at the same time, despite 
his fear, a glow of respect. That 
gun in his pocket although he 
wasn’t a cop. A black man with a 
gun. 

“Okay,” Manny said. “Let's get 
down to business. Sit down and 
take it easy.” 

“I got to think,” Chris said. 
“Gimme time to think.” 

“Niggers like you bring me 
down,” Manny said. “What you 
got to think about? You looking 
for a goddam medal or sump’n? 
You want a Seventh Avenue parade 
for killing a guy?” 

Chris jumped. 

“What you mean? I didn’t kill 
nobody!” 

“Like hell you didn’t. You're 
not talking to Mack. I know!” 


The conviction in Manny’s voice 
frightened him. 
“You know?” 
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“Yeah. I know you ain no Chris- 
topher Brown like you told Mack.” 

“You know?” Chris whispered 
again, his lips trembling as he 
spoke. 

Manny stared at him for a long 
moment, his eyes seeming to take 
Chris apart, to measure him finely, 
thoroughly, then his voice broke 
with a snap. “Woods is your name. 
It ain Brown. Georgia's after you. 
For murder.” 

“Lord Jesus!’’ Nella wailed. “He 
didn’t kill him. He didn’t do noth- 
ing to him.” 

“Who the hell cares?” Manny 
said. ““You shut your damn mouth!” 
Then, to Chris: “Sit down, guy, 
take it easy. No use getting all 
excited. You're not the only guy 
they’re looking for. Harlem's full 
of guys like you. Come on now, 
snap out of it.” 

Chris spread out his hands. 

“You ain...” 

“Naw,” Manny said. ‘What the 
hell for?” 

Nella said: “You mean you ain 
going to do nothing?” 

Manny ignored her completely. 
“Come on, man, relax.” 

“Them cops . . .” Chris said. 

“Pay ‘em no mind. They don’t 
know nothing.” 

“How come they don’t know and 
you know?” 

“That's my business. S'pose I 
tell you—what the hell difference 
it'd make? 

Chris kept silent. 

“Brains,” Manny said slowly. 
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“That's all. I use my brains.” He 
lit up an extra-long cigarette, throw- 
ing the dead match on the table. 
“Listen, guy, I get the dope on 
every nigger the Crackers want. 
The dope come through the precinct 
and I make it my business to keep 
a tab on it. I’ve got my reasons.” 

He paused, glanced at Nella, 
then went on in the tone that was 
colored with a subtle tinge of con- 
fidence. ‘If Mack was hepped he'd 
of known whe you were right away. 
But he ain’t. He ain interested in 
niggers from the South one way or 
the other. All he’s interested in is 
his own gravy. Get it?” 

“But the other one . . . Boyle?” 

Manny sat back comfortably in 
the big armchair, sucked deep on 
his cigarette and blew out a gust of 
thick smoke. 

“Pay him no mind. Boyle ain no 
trouble.” 


OR A LONG minute Chris 
ee stared at Manny in silence. 
Manny was the strangest 
Negro he ever met, the 
most powerful. He had the force 
and the easy sway of a white man, 
of a plantation boss. And he didn’t 
seem to give a damn about Mack 
and Boyle. Chris began to feel a 
vague alliance between Manny and 
himself that was exclusive of Mack 
and Boyle. When he spoke his 
voice carried the tone of a com- 
plaint. 
“You don’t have to worry,” 
Manny said. “You'll be safe with 
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me. All you've got to do is listen 
to me and don’t try to get smart.” 
He paused, glancing at Nella, then 
he added, ‘Get that?” 

Chris nodded. He wanted to talk, 
he wanted to ask about Reeves, but 
he only kept nodding his head 
slowly. 

“What's on your mind?” Manny 
said. 

Chris shook his head. 

“Come on, guy,” Manny said. 
“Out with it, spill it, what’s bother- 
ing you?” 

He kept looking at Manny, and 
all the while Reeves spun around 
in his brain. 

“You've got to learn to spill,” 
Manny said. ‘You've got to learn 
to shoot clean to me all the time. 
Get that?” 

“Ain nothing much,” Chris said 
slowly. “Ain nothing I was just 
wondering bout Reeves, bout where 
you stand on Reeves.” 

Manny smiled. 

“The Reeves movement is mine. 
I’m the brains behind Reeves. What 
else you want to know?” 

Chris sat up straight. 

“You behind Reeves?” 

“Naw. In front of him. I made 
him, made the whole movement.” 

Chris eyed him sharply. Manny 
was lying. It seemed impossible 
that he could be in close with 
Reeves. Manny was in with Mack 
and Boyle. It was impossible. 
Without thought, he said, “What 
about them cops . . . how about 
them .. . Mack and Boyle . . . what 
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they got with the movement?” 

“You've been acting smart. 
Lemme ask you a question. If a 
white bastard stick a gun in your 
hand what'll you do . . . take it or 
pass it up?” 

“A white man?” 

“Yeah. Any kind of man.” 

“Only one thing to do,” Chris 
said. “Grab it. Guas is what we 
need.” 

“And suppose that white man is 
Mack .. . or Boyle?” 

Chris got the point now. 

“If a dog pass you a gun, you 
take it,” Manny said. “A gun 
stands for power in anybody’s lan- 
guage. Get that?” 

Chris nodded. 

“And they’re ready to pass "em 
out now,” Manny said. ‘“The white 
folks are going nuts with power. 
They so much goddam power 
they're drunk with it. They're 
starting in to cut each other’s 
throats. You know that?” 

Chris said nothing. 

“They're heading here for the 
same thing Hitler's got in Europe. 
Fascism. That’s what they’re head- 
ing for. You see Mack and Boyle? 
That’s what they're working on. 
They ain supposed to be called 
fascists or nothing like that but 
that’s what it is. In this man’s town 
they're supposed to be just Cough- 
linites. You know—guys who fol- 
low Father Coughlin. But it’s fas- 
cism they’re working on. Know 
what fascism is all about?” 
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Nella said, “I been hearing bout 
it in the Bronx.” 

“You keep out of this,” Manny 
ordered. “Them Bronx Jews don’t 
know what the hell fascism is. Not 
yet anyway.” 

“From what I hear it’s the same 
thing as the Ku Klux.” 

“Shut your goddam trap!” Man- 
ny shouted at her. “I said to keep 
out of this!” 

Her face flushed up warmly. 

“Sooner or later there ain going 
to be nothing but fascism all over 
the world,” Manny said. ‘This 
country’s going hell hard, and that’s 
where guys like Mack and Boyle 
come in, and niggers with brains 
like me and niggers with guts like 
you. We're going to need hard 
niggers. You've got to be hard 
or perish. And I ain fixing to 
perish no time. Get what I mean.” 

“What we got to do?” Chris 
asked. 

“What you want to do? What 
you wan: right now?” 

Chris hesitated a second. 

“You don’t know what you 
want?” 

“Sure. Sure I know. First thing, 
I want my freedom.” 

“For Christ’s sake, not that! 
That’s the same damn thing your 
grandfather said. Hell, man, you've 
got as much freedom now as you're 
ever going to have!” 

“I don’t see that,” Chris said. 

“I know what you want better 
than you know it,” Manny said. 
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“You want to see the tables turned, 
that’s what you want. I know how 
you feel. You want to get back at 
the white man. I know. You want 
to shoot ’em up, cut ’em up. You 
want to get even. Ain that how 
it is?” 

Chris nodded. “Only worse. 
Plenty worse. There ain no telling 
how I feel.” 


“That's the way to feel,” Manny 
said. “Every nigger with real guts 
feel the same way. I know it. Espe- 
cially guys from the South. When 
they’ve got the guts to fight back 
in the South they feel that way 
solid, and they’re okay with me.” 
He sucked long on the cigarette, 
leaned his head back as he blew 
out the smoke. “Yeah, man, the 
table’s got to turn. And it ain 
going to be long. It’s in the air. 
First to get it is the goddam Jews. 
We're going to fix them Jews be- 
fore long. Get that? And when 
we fix them they're going to stay 
fixed. It’s going to be a Black 
Porgrom.” 


Manny was drawing a picture 
too big for Chris to follow. Al- 
though he had heard Reeves ham- 
mer away at the Jews, it was a sub- 
ject not close at all to himself. 
When it came to the white man, 
straight and direct, then it was a 
part of himself. But when the 
white man was broken down into 
Jews especially, then he wasn’t all 
there. 


“I going to get a gun?” That 
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was the important thing. 

“Sure. When the time comes, 
Right now you could have your 
knife back. You may need it.” 
Manny took the knife out of his 
pocket and placed it on the table. 

“A gun is what I want,” Chris 
said. 

“When the time comes. When 
the time comes. You'll get dam 
near anything you want. We'll be 
right in the groove.” 


'¢4 HAT I got to do?” 
W/ “That depends,” 
Manny said slowly, his 


heavy eyes gauging 
Chris. “The point is to shake down 
them Jews on 125th Street and do 
it right. A lot of them stores ain 
in line yet and that’s the job. I’ve 
got the idea that you could make 
a good Hammer Man but I don’t 
know. Like I said, I got to watch 
you roll. In a spot like that you'll 
be handling the dough for one 
thing. The next thing, your 
mouth’s got to be airtight. Get it?” 

Chris nodded. 


“There’s some niggers up here 
that’s supposed to be union leaders 
and that’s sump’n else we've got to 
watch out for. They've been try- 
ing to queer me up with the D. A. 
See what I mean when I say the 
job’s important? Get it?” 

“We going to get money off the 
Jews?” 

“That’s the rough idea.” 

“Robbing?” 
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“Naw, man.” 

“How?” 

“That depends. It’s hush money, 
that’s all. They kick over or we 
make it hot for them. Reeves sling 
out the picket line, give them the 
open meetings with all the trim- 
mings. If that don’t work, then we 
give them some accidents and stuff 
like that. The tougher they get 
the tougher we make it. If they 
want a real showdown we're ready. 
We could give *em a riot any time 
now.” 

“Boyle get some of the money?” 

“Get hell! This is my owa 
damn business, man. Mack’s the 
only louse that gets a cut. Hell, 
man! Boyle’s in touch with the 
down-town money. The real dough. 
I don’t have to give them nothing, 
I collect.” 

Nodding, Chris smiled a little. 
“But what they get out of it? I 
mean Boyle and them?” 

“They get what they want,” 
Manny said. “What you think 
they want?” 

Chris was silent. 

“They want the Jew to get hell 
and we give ’em hell.” 

“That’s all?” 

Manny looked surprised and dis- 
appointed at the question. “That's 
a goddam hell of a lot! Ain no- 
body else could do the job but me. 
Hell, man! Don’t you know we've 
got Harlem raring to go? Ain a 
goddam Jew that’s safe today. 
Every man on the avenue’s ready to 
crucify the bastards. Don’t you 


know that?” 

Chris nodded. 
right, all right.” 

“I got a good brain. Ain no 
brain better than mine. You don’t 
believe that, do you?” 

“Yeah,” Chris answered. “I be- 
lieve what you say. Truth is, I ain 
never met nobody like you before.” 

“What's worrying me now is 
this fascism. It can’t come soon 
enough to please me. I got it all 
worked out in my brain but I want 
to see it in action.” 

“How you mean?” Chris asked. 

Well, Manny explained, it was 
bound to come. If the black man 
had the brains, and he certainly 
had, then he could use fascism to 
really get somewhere. Chris lis- 
tened tensely. How? Not hard at 
all. Fascism is based on the idea 
of Force. Was Chris following? 

Chris said he was. At the Reeves 
meetings he had heard a lot about 
Hitler and about Japanese but all 
this high talk about fascism he 
couldn’t grasp. But talking with 
a smart man like Manny made him 
want to hide his ignorance. 

“Yeah,” Manny went on. “The 
black man’s been brutalized. Every 
nigger you meet is a walking streak 
of vengeance. He's a walking 
killer. The white man made him 
that way and he’s itching for a 
chance to get back at the white 
man. That's the chance fascism’s 
going to give him. We got to 
turn Hitler's slogan upside down. 
Instead of ‘Strength Through Joy’ 


“I guess you're 
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it’s going to be ‘Strength Through 
Fear.’ How that sound?” 

Chris smiled and nodded. 

Manny went on, speaking: faster 
now. 

“If we make good on the Jews 
we'll be set. We got to make good, 
damn good, so every black boot- 
licker will find his real strength. 
The whole race will lift up. Get 
it?” 

Chris didn’t nod his head this 
time. The thought of Boyle both- 
ered him, and as before, the angle 
of the Jews bothered him. 

“Don’t you get it?” 
“We got to start with the Jews? 


How about the Crackers down 
there?” 

“The Crackers can wait,” Manny 
said. ‘We'll get around to them. 
We start in where we could start 
in. That’s just practical. We ain 
in this thing alone. There’s Boyle. 
There’s them over Boyle.” 

“Over Boyle?” He had thought 
Boyle was the absolute top man. 

“Sure, Boyle ain so big. The 
real big shots are way on top. 
Banker guys. Guys from down- 
town. Ain no different here to Ger- 
many. We got a couple of Con. 
gressmen, too. Man, we got ’em 
everywhere.” 
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By Robert Chase 


(Director, Negro Digest Research Burau) 


Non-white peoples on two continents outnumber whites on four 
continents by 1134 millions to 766 millions. 

Fifty million colored people of African origin live in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Of the British Empire’s 525 million inhabitants, only 70 million 
are white and the rest colored. 

The colored population of the Western Hemisphere is greater 
than that of the white. 

Brazil and the United States have the greatest proportion of 
mixed-blood peoples in the world. 

The colored population of the world is increasing more than 
twice as fast as the white population. 

Eight-ninths of the earth’s surface is controlled by the white 
race, only one-ninth by the colored. 

More than 100 million Negroes were taken from Africa in the 
300 years of the slave trade. 

Nine-tenths of the population of Africa today are under the rule 
of European nations. 

Negro population outnumbers white in 14 of the 16 principal 
West Indies islands. 
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culation as a barometer of healthy American racial unity. 
As we grow, so shall America reap in welding a people's 
unity, we like to feel. 

And the happy news is of big harvests. 


As of this issue, Negro Digest is the biggest Negro maga- 
zine in the world, barring none. 

To the editors this is proof not only that the bulky question 
of the American Negro is in need of thorough airing before 
both black and white Americans but also that there are thou- 
sands who want to read entertaining and educational fiction and 
nonfiction about the “Tenth American.” 


The editors have tried to hit a combination—not too heavy, 
not too light, not too hot, not too cold on the Negro problem. 
There may have been some foul blows but we think readers will 
agree that there have been a good number of circuit blows in the 
first nine issues. 

Plaudits have come from varied sources—from the reserved 
Chicago Sun which comments “‘if not essential, surely interesting” 
to the Calvin News Service which goes all out with “must 
reading for these troubled times.’’ Somewhere in between we 
hope to stand our ground. 

We are striving for a balanced diet without too much “meat 
and 'taters” or an excess of fluffy desserts. But essentially we 
stand where we started out: “Unqualifiedly for the winning of 
the war and the integration of all citizens into the democratic 
process” (Vol. I, No. 1) 


Tai EDITORS of Negro Digest like to think of its cir- 


John H. Johnson, Managing Editor 
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